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Cyanamid Does Not 
Leach Out of the Soil! 


Put Cyanamid Under 
Your Cotton and Corn 


Aero , 
8 ZTET UI) 
22% 
NITROGEN 
75% 
HYDRATED 
LIME 


On being applied to moist 
soil, Cyanamid changes to 
hydrated lime and urea. The 
lime destroys the soil acids. 
The urea supplies nitrogen to 
the crop as required. 


The utea first changes to ammo- 
nia and, as the soil warms up, it gradually becomes 
nitrate of lime. Only after it has been changed to the 
nitrate form can it be leached from the soil. 


There is therefore little chance for loss of Cyanamid 
Nitrogen by Leaching — GCYANAMID LASTS! 


For further information, write ; 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Pioneer Producers of Air-Nitrogen Products in America 
535 Fifth Avenue New York, N. ¥. 


‘ 


Cyanamid is NITROGEN plus LIME 








CUTS COSTS Because it CUTS OUT WASTE 


Here is an inexpensive distributor that will not : 
waste fertilizer . . . the Genuine Seay ... with the 
FLOATING HOPPER. Because of the FLOATING 
HOPPER the knock is always positive and uniform, 
Whatever the plow may strike, there’s no change in 

the steady flow of fertilizer into the row. 


OTHER SUPERIORITIES 

Br ses super-hardened. Beam and 
handles of first grade, seasoned oak without 
defects. Enclosed spout which acts as perfect 
windshield. Flow of fertilizer can be regulated 
accurately. ... , 
Light in weight. 
Fully guaran- 
teed... For sale 
by implement 
dealers every- 
where. 


All steel 








BOOKLET 

— Write for our 

FREE Booklet, 
“Cutting 
Fertilizer 

Costs’’ 
and name of your 
nearest dealer 




















To Sell Red Eagle Indian Brand Liniment 
KEEP $50 OUT OF EVERY $100 YOU TAKE IN 


We furnish the goods. We want agents to make some real money— 1004 profit—on a sure- 
fire fast seller and repeater. People will come to you to buy RED EAGLE LINIMENT. We 
trust you. Pay wheayousell. We hevespents that have been selling RED EAGLE LINIMENT 


for years and ~~ can do the same. CAGLE LINIMENT must or we could not 
afford to put it out under our liberal offer. ery home n it. It soothes i mati 
‘ood prains, bruises, sore muscles, stiff joints, neuralgia, swellings, 


one quiets oan, Itiag . “7 8 
COUPON tes tactc cor is Marca 8 St Louis, 
Namo 
St. or R. F. D. 





colds, 
2 ( cramps. Bites and stings of 
insects. Red Eagle is alsoa good Liniment for stock. 
tt is excellent for colic in horses and mules. 


SECURE THE AGENCY NOW: 
want to make more money; You believe in 
seemeelts Teen ACT NOW; Sign and mail the 
yy ¥ and our agents offer will be sent to 
you returnmsil. PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME. 
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I See By the Ads 

















SEE by the ads in this paper where 

they got a contraption now so every 
fellow can have him a greenhouse. But 
it ain’t no fancy thing like you see in 
town and I don't 
reckon it’s got steam 
heat. It’s a trick so 
you can set your 
things out real early 
and set one of these 
paper caps over ever 
plant. The sunshine 
goes through and 
warms up everthing 
under there and the 
cold wind or frost 
can’t get in to do no 
harm. The tomato 
plant or whatever 
you got thinks it is 
summer time and 
goes right off to growin’. I bet you this 
would be a fine thing if a fellow wanted 
to sell a little truck in town. I never 
have been able to get nothin’ like that to 
town till after somebody else had done 
been there. I believe a thing like this 
would make seed come up quicker. Say, 
wouldn’t it be fine to get you a few water- 
melons started. Then you could have ripe 
watermelons ahead of anybody. 


I see by the ads where Jim Brown has 
got his picture back in this paper again. 
Brother Brown I’m proud to see you 
back again. I knowed I could always 
look for you about this time of year. I 
been readin’ your pieces about fencin’ 
for a good many years. I got enough 
fencin’ on my place to know what you say 
is just about right. If it wasn’t you 
couldn’t be comin’ back ever year. I got 
little enough fencin’ to know I got to 
have more. 

If you read the ads in this paper you'll 
always be seein’ somethin’ new. One of 
the newest things J see in this paper is 
a fireplace you can move around where 
you please. If you don’t want to build 
a fire in the dinin’ room just to eat, all 
you got to do is move one of these patent 
fireplaces in, fill it up with gasoline, 
strike a match and have you a hot fire 
till you get ready to turn it out. That 
ought to be a fine trick where you ain’t 
got a fireplace in every room or where 
light’ood ain’t plentiful like it used to be. 


Well I swan! Marthy come up and 
took the paper right out of my hands. I 
was just lookin’ at the ad with all the 
dishes in it. I was lookin’ to see if there 
was anything in the ad I could use like a 
pair of gloves or a fire shovel for this 
winter. Marthy was lookin’ at the dishes 
and everthing was alright till she seen 
they was free. Then she just grabbed the 
paper and off she went. 


So I’ll have to stop this time. If they 
are goin’ to keep runnin’ ads like that 
I'll have to see if the editor won’t send 
me two papers, one for Marthy and one 
for me so I can get my piece wrote. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 





BILL CASPEB 





Aunt Het Says— 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1932, by Publishers Syndicate) 


“Sarah's is one o’ these modern homes 
that has ever’ kind o’ household helps 
except daughters.” 

“It ain’t hard to get shet o’ peddlers. 
I just holler ever’ little bit: ‘You'll have 
to talk louder!’ An’ they look like they’re 
glad to get away.” 











BUTTER MAKING 
PAYS 


when the color is rightf 
The big creameries know what makes 

butter sell; and what kind of butter! 
brings higher prices! That’s why ninety ~ 
per cent of them use Dandelion Bran 
Butter Color. It keeps their butter al. 3 
ways uniform in color and appetizing in © 
appearance. Dandelion Brand is so pure | 
it meets every state and national food | 
law. So permeating it costs practically ; 
iy) nothing to use. Purely % 
i @ vegetable. Absolutely 
j tasteless. At drug and © 
4 grocery stores, 35c. It @ 
j, always pays to use it, | 


Write for FREE sample 
Wells & Richardson Co, Ine, 
Burlington, Vermont 











“Use Fruits and Nuts” 


Health Authorities Say 


Folks living on farms and in smalf 
towns can easily have a fruit garden, 
At a surprisingly low cost, you can 
have peaches, plums, figs, and pecans, 
The farmer, with more space, adds 
pears and  persimmons—or selects 
fruits for commercial growing. The 
main thing is grow fruits for health 
and profit. 

Write us about fruits or nuts—we will be glad 
to help you make a wise selection. 

Our Special Booklet on Fruits and Nuts 
gives sizes, prices, and planting hints, A copy 
will be mailed on request. 

Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co., 
Box 325 Glen Saint Mary, Florida 














BEST BY TEST 

7a erg pos Lot Free SEEDS 
jen: cts. for Packing and P 

20 Packets—Fresh. pe, bw sects The. 

EP. King ONION, Pri 

y Gk, Ball Head PARSNIP Sorruny 

p al RADISH, Icicle 

CELERY, SPINACH. Summer 

Epermaeetat FORGO 

ee £, Butter 

WATERMELON SEED BOOK ERED 

Also 7 Beautiful FLOWERS 


ASTERS, 75 Sorts. 
ALYssUM Gem 


KOC. ° Crprees 
MIGNONETTE 
AllAbove 20 Packets Mailed for only 10 cents 
Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
25 Summer Blooming OXALIS Bulbs 10c, 


SEEDS: 


Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Made to build New Business — 


COLLECTION: Radish, 17 
worth 5c; Lettuce, 12 












































n- 5 
varieties, worth 15c; 10 a 
lbs, worth 26c — 65 varieties in all; worth 
Guaranteed to Please. Write Today. 
to partly cover ta; id pack 
Send 10c and receive this valuable. collection 
seeds postpaid, together with ~~ big instructive, ul 
Seed and Plant Book; tells all about uekbee's “Full of Lif 
is, Plants, ete. This New Book will be mailed Free. 


H.W. BUCKBEE -icc¥3" iscke 


Rockfoi 





Sure Producers of Qualit:3 
Vegetables and Flowers is 
Tested, new crop seeds, grown from finest © 
3 selected stocks — sure, vigorous produce? = 
“4 For 62 years Shumway’s Seeds have sold at 
very reasonable prices and have ys 
given the desired results. Extra packages: 
sent free for trial with each seed orders 
FREE! Write today for large illas 
catalog of vegetables and flowers. 
HUMWAY 


R. uw. S F 
139 South First Street Rockford, ; 
CONDON'S GIANT Ning) 7 
EVERBEARIN 


G MA y 
“eae 9 ees epee ores 
(> cabenton ‘ 
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A Plain Talk to Farmers 


This Article Was Written 37 Years Ago—See How It Fits Today 


OTWITHSTANDING the prevailing depression 
in nearly every department of productive industry, 
the farmers of the South are in a better condition 

jn some respects than they have been in some years past. 
The crops of the past year—1894—were generally good. 
“There is more corn and home-raised pork on hand at 
this time than at the corresponding period of any year 
jn the past ten. It is doubtless true that many farmers 
in Georgia have failed to produce enough corn to “do” 
them; and that a much larger proportion will have to 
buy bacon and lard, as they have been in the habit of 
doing for many years. But the general statement is true 
that Georgia farmers are in “better fix” than usual, as 
regards supplies for the new year. 

The great and almost sole alleged cause of complaint 
and discouragement is the price of cotton. The fact 
stares us in the face that the cotton crop of 1894-95 
cost the farmers more to produce than it was sold for 
in the market. The market price has hardly averaged 
5 cents a pound so far, while the most conservative esti- 
mates of cost production will not come under an aver- 
age of six cents. There are farmers—we believe a good 
many—who have made some money producing the staple 
at 5 cents a pound; but the large majority have actually 
‘Yost from $5 to $25 a bale. These have done no better 
than a merchant who should sell calico at 5 cents a 
yard that cost him from 6 to 8 cents. 

Now, what is the farmer to do about it? Shall he 
go on in the same shallow furrow, making 5-cent cotton 
at a cost of 6, 7, and 8 cents per pound? Surely not. 


ILL any sensible man deliberately lay his plans— 
with his eyes wide open—with the light of past 
experience to guide him—to produce a single bale of 
cotton that shall cost him exceeding $20, when he has 
every reason to believe that he will not be able to sell it 
for more than $25? How much the less will he produce 
“a single bale at a cost of $30, or even more, to be sold 
at an absolute loss? Cotton produced at a loss cannot 
pay debts. 
Some farmer may ask: “What then must I do?” I 
answer, without the least hesitation: “If you cannot 

* grow cotton at a cost—everything counted—of consid- 
erably less than 5 cents a pound, then do not plant any 
cotton at all. If you can make five bales at a less cost 

than 5 cents, then make five bales; if ten, then stop at 
ten. But if you are satisfied that you cannot make any 
ata less cost, then don’t make any.” I am aware that 

‘this is what the doctors would call “heroic treatment,” 

it is a desperate case, and requires heroic treat- 

~ ment—even to amputation. 

_ I believe that some cotton can be made at a less cost 
than 5 cents a pound; not a 10,000,000-bale crop, nor 
perhaps the half of it; but there are few farmers 
who may not, by selecting the very best portions of their 
best fields, succeed in making a few bales at such cost. 

It is utterly inconsistent for a farmer to say that it 
Cannot be made at 5 cents a pound—and then go ahead 
ind plant cotton. His conduct either proves that he does 

believe what he says, or that he is foolish enough to 


lant and cultivate, amid toil, and sweat, and worry, a ° 


op of cotton, when he has no reason to believe that 
Re will get more than 5 cents a pound for it. So, then, 
nen a farmer is seen next spring, plowing and other- 
Preparing to plant cotton, it is but fair to conclude 

tt that farmer has fallen on a plan, or has adopted a 
, by means of which he expects to make cotton 

Fa Cost of not exceeding 5 cents a pound; or that he 
ae f to all arguments, proof against all reason, de- 
ed to commit what might be called agricultural 
ade, by tickling 50 acres of poor, exhausted, red 
Hes, or the same area of piney woods sand beds, 

if (possibly) a half sack of high-priced, credit- 
mt guano to each acre, in the effort to produce 12 


< 














THE LATE COLONEL R. J. REDDING, DIRECTOR OF THE 

GEORGIA EXPERIMENT STATION FROM 1889 TO 1907. HIS 

FIELD EXPERIMENTS WITH COTTON ARE STILL MODELS 
IN THEIR FIELD. PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN 1900. 


or 15 bales of 5-cent cotton, at a cost of 6 cents, and 
upwards, per pound. I know this is plain talk, but it is 
the only kind that will avail with some farmers. It is 
not needed by those who have not practiced such farm- 
ing in the past, or who have already resolved to reform 
and do better. 


N THE beginning of this “talk” it was remarked 

that “the great and almost sole alleged cause of com- 
plaint and discouragement is the low price of cotton.” 
But is this the sole cause? Must the cotton crop and 
the cotton market bear all the biame? Let us see. 


Have the farmers generally done any better in grow- 
ing corn, oats, potatoes, pork, hay? Is the margin be- 
tween the cost of producing a bushel of corn and its 
market price any larger than in the case of cotton? If 
so, is it not largely due to the fact that the great corn 








HIRTY-SEVEN years ago! Yes, times were 

pretty hard. Cotton was down to 5 cents a 
pound. Overproduction had brought ruin to the 
cotton farmers of America, for who could make 
a living growing cotton at 5 cents a pound? 
Something had to be done. 


Prominent among the leaders of that day was 
Col. R. J. Redding, director of the Georgia 
Experiment Station. For the benefit of Georgia 
farmers Colonel Redding prepared this article 
which no doubt was given wide publication. 
George Hale, now assistant agronomist at the ex- 
periment station, recently dug up this article. It 
contains so many points of similarity to what you 
See in print today concerning our present situation 
and its solution we are sure it will prove to be as 
interesting to our readers as it was to us. 








states of the Northwest have made almost a failure in 
their corn crop? What if a large crop of this cereal 
had been made in that section; would not the price in 
Georgia markets have been much lower? Doubtless it 
would. And so of the other crops named. 

The single fact that cotton is not grown for farm 
consumption, and is always sold for money (or to meet 
debts) causes the farmer to make some estimate of the 
relation between cost of production and market price. 
If corn were grown for market, we would often 
find that this grain, like cotton, might be bought in 
market for less than the cost of production. For illus- 
tration, the wheat farmers of Minnesota, Iowa, and Da- 
kota complain as grievously of the low price of wheat 
as the Southern farmer does of the low price of cotton. 


The truth is that there is as much poor farming 
done in producing corn, oats, wheat, potatoes, etc., as 
in growing cotton, with the saving difference that the 
provision crops at once enter into consumption at home, 
while the farmer has no use for the cotton—cannot con- 
sume it and must sell it for what it will fetch. 


HAT is the remedy for this condition of depres- 

sion, this unprofitable farming? With the political 
aspect of the question, the station has nothing to do. 
Doubtless something might and should be done by legis- 
lation to restore confidence and revive business activities ; 
but every farmer must rely upon his own good sense 
and judgment and mark out a course for himself inde- 
pendently of what others may do. It is vain to rely 
upon general co6peration in an effort simply to reduce 
the area to be planted in cotton or to wait for favorable 
legislation. Each individual farmer must be led to see 
that he must act for himself. There are too many to 
engage in a “combine” or “trust” even if the idea were 
correct in principle. 

The remedy is nothing new, but the conditions and 
the occasion are simply more urgent than ever before. 
The remedy is “intensive farming,” or “high farming.” 
A better name is “common sense farming.” 

What is common sense farming? The essence of it 
is: Not to do $1 worth of work for a return in results 
of 75 cents; not to pay $1 for 50 cents worth of work; 
not to keep a horse or mule at a cost of $50 a year and 
get only $25 worth of service of him; not to put $10 
worth of labor, taxes, superintendence, interest, ferti- 
lizers, etc., on an acre of land that will not return more 
than $10 worth of corn, or oats, or cotton, or any- 
thing else. 

It means that a farmer must not let his animal 
manures go to waste, and his soil wash away, while he 
buys commercial fertilizers to replace the loss. It means 
that he must not buy so-called “high grade” guanos at 
$20 to $25 a ton when he may buy the raw materials 
and compound just as good a fertilizer at a cost of $18, 
or less, per ton. It means that he must not plant unse- 
lected, “run-out” seed, when an investment of $1 in im- 
proved seeds will frequently yield an increase of $5. 


Common sense farming means improved implements, 
such as two-horse plows, that will deeply and _ thor- 
oughly break the soil; harrows that will put the land in 
proper condition for.planting; cultivators that will cul- 
tivate the crops more effectively and twice as rapidly as 
the scooter and heel scrape, or the common sweep. 


The fundamental idea of the whole is that larger 
results must be produced at a less cost. The cost must 
be cut down, while the results must be increased. The 
cost is what eats up the profits. The cost is within 
(largely) the farmer’s control; the market price, or 
value, of what he produces, is beyond his domain. 

The larger the yield per acre, the less the cost per 
pound, and vice versa. It is this principle I am seeking 
to develop and make perfectly plain. 





NY business which “breaks even’ under present 
PM conditions, is to be congratulated. Hence, with 
the prices of farm products what they are, it is 

not an easy task to tell how money may be made pro- 
3ut if the cost 
of producing 100 pounds of live hog is equal to the price 
of 1134 bushels of corn, which is about the average for 
a term of years, then $5 to $5.50 per hundred for hogs 


ducing hogs or any other farm product. 


is equivalent to about 45 to 50 
cents a bushel for corn. This 
will serve as a basis for the 
guidance of the hog producer. 

If 11 or 12 bushels of corn 
sells for more than $5 to $5.50, 
then the hog producer must pro- 
duce 100 pounds of hogs at a 
lower than average cost to make 
hog production profitable. From 
what is stated above one must 
not conclude that 1134 bushels of 
corn will produce 100 pounds of 
growth or increase of weight, 
when fed to a hog. That quan- 
tity of corn may or may not 
produce 100 pounds of hog. 
What is meant is that on the 
average over a term of years 
the price of 1134 bushels of 
corn represents the selling 


price of 100 pounds of live hog and therefore repre- 
sents the total average cost of producing hogs. The 
feed cost of producing 100 pounds of live hog is o 
course considerably less. ‘ 

No one can tell or lay down rules which will 
certainly enable anyone to produce hogs at less than 
average costs or at a profit. The results of any 
effort at hog production depend on many factors. 
Of the total cost, 75 to 85 per cent will usually 
be feed cost, but feed cost will depend on quality 
and cost of feeds, quality of the hogs, and the kind 
of care and management. 

For the average farmer under average conditions 
profitable hog production means better breeding, 
better feeding, and better care and management than 
the average, and at less cost than the average. 

If the hogs are to be marketed, then the demand or 
requirements of the market on which they are sold 
must be considered and met. And if they are pro- 
duced for home consumption, then the preferences of 
the home consumers are to be met. In all other re- 
spects the management is little different, except that 
market hogs will bring most, as a general rule, in 
April and September, while hogs intended for sup- 
plying home consumers should be ready for slaugh- 
ter from December to March, when satisfactory 
weather for curing is most likely to occur. 

The following are some definite suggestions for 
helping to make the production of hogs profitable :— 

1. The breed is of little importance, any of the pure 
breeds, or grades of any of the pure breeds will prove 
satisfactory, if efficiently handled. 


If the pork is intended for home consumption, we 
suggest that a lean or so-called bacon type be selected, 
no matter what breed is used. This type-is most com- 


For $500 More [his Year 


We'll All Start Rooting—Some Will Let Hogs Earn a Part 


By TAIT BUTLER 


mon in the so-called “bacon’’ breeds but may be found 
in any of the breeds. 
2. Large, long, deep-bodied sows make better moth- 


ers and milk producers, and for the first eight weeks 
pigs are best fed through their mothers’ milk. 






















If we only had enough 
fencing like this 


We could aor plenty of 
feed like this 


and have plenty of pigs 

like these 
to eat the feed right out 
of the field and help to 
make that $500 more or 
less to help pay for the 
fence, taxes and things. 


—Pictures by J. C. Allen and U. 8. D, A. 








and then fed to the hogs. In short, both pasturage and 
dry concentrates are necessary to the most economical 
production of pork. 

6. Fencing is essential to the most economical hog 
production. Housing on clean land is absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent worm infestation and produce pork 
economically. Houses should be movable and in winter 
placed on lots that were cultivated and not occupied 

by hogs during the previous six months, and dur- 

ing summer on lots cultivated and not occupied 
by hogs for six months before. When a perma- 
nent pasture is used it should be divided and one 

part left unoccupied by hogs for six months to a 

year, while the other part is being grazed. 

7. From two-thirds to three-fourths of the feed 
should be concentrates, made up of a mixture of 
two or more of the following feeds : corn, sorghum 
grains, wheat, barley, and wheat and rice by- 
products, such as wheat shorts and rice polish; 
soybeans, peanuts, cowpeas, velvet beans, and such 

by-products as cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and lin- 
seed oil meals; and a protein supplement of animal 
origin, such as tankage, fish meal, or skimmilk or 
buttermilk. For illustration :— 


1—12 parts by weight of corn, sorghum grains, wheat, or 


barley. 
2—2 parts soybeans, peanuts, or wheat shorts. 


3-2 parts of a mixture of 1 part of tankage or fish meal and 

1 part of cottonseed meal, soybean, or peanut oil meals. 
If there is no green feed, then alfalfa meal amount- 
ing to 8 per cent of the mixture should be added, or 
some good leafy hay fed in racks. 

A mixture of equal parts of common salt, charcoal, 
cottonseed meal, and any one of the following should be 
kept before hogs at all times: wood ashes, air slaked 
lime, or superphosphate (common acid phosphate). 


In short, the feeds should include (1) pasturage, 
green feed or legume hay; (2) two-thirds to three 
quarters of the concentrates of feeds such as corn, sor- 
ghum grains, wheat, barley, etc.; (3) one-fifth of the 
concentrates of a mixture of one half tankage or fish 
meal and the other half of one of the following: cot- 
tonseed meal, linseed meal, or soybean oil meal. 

8. If no hogs are brought on the place and there is 
no cholera known to exist in the county, vaccinating 















3. Pigs will be produced more economically if the 
sows produce two litters a year, instead of only one 
litter in the spring. 

4. Since 75 to 85 per cent of the total cost of pro- 


ducing hogs is feed cost, hogs will be most economically 
produced when home-grown feeds are most econom- 
ically produced. 


5. Pastures, or green feed, in addition to dry, grain 


feed, will lessen the cost of production, and feeds that 
are harvested by the hogs generally produce pork more 
economically than feeds that are harvested by man 





may be omitted, but as soon as cholera appears in the 
county the serum treatment should be given. 


9. The care of the sows and pigs bears a close re 
lationship to the profits from hog raising. The essef- 
tials in the care and feeding of brood sows are: freedom 
from rough usage such as is often received in the mule 
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lot or from other hogs; a balanced ration with greet | 


feed, or legume hay or alfalfa meal, and plenty of ex- 
ercise. Young pigs, especially the fall litters, should be 
kept out of the cold mud and provided with dry, cle 

quarters, kept so by frequent changes of bedding. 
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elson said suddenly: 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 


Copyright, 1931, by Donald R. Murphy 


T WAS early in the year 1780. A large tract of land 

had been purchased from the Cherokees at French 
Lick (now Nashville, Tenn.) and a number of pioneers 
were going from Fort Patrick Henry (now Kingsport, 

Tenn.) to the new land. Most of the men went over- 
land under Robertson, while the women and children, 
under Captain Donelson, were going by boat down the 
Holston and Tennessee rivers to the Ohio, thence up 
the Ohio and the Cumberland. Both parties had to 
traverse territory belonging to hostile Chickamaugas, 
and Capt. Donelson was glad to have as one member of 
his party Hugh O’Neil, a young frontiersman who as a 
boy had been captured by Cherokees and had lived with 
them for eight or nine years. Hugh’s Cherokee name 
was “Quorinnah”’—The Raven. 

On the same flatboat with Hugh, among others, 
were Major Brassfield and his niece, Martha Brassfield; 
Captain Hanley, an officer in the American army who 
had lost an arm at Germantown; and two frontiersmen, 
Steiner and Grey. O’Neil suspected the major of being 
in league with Mac Arthur, a British agent sent to 
foment trouble between the Chickamaugas and whites. 
He knew that Mac Arthur had hired Steiner and Grey 
to “get’’ Quorinnah by the fourth day out. 

On a scouting trip O’Neil found out from a Chicka- 
mauga who had been captured by Sekadee, a Cherokee, 
that the attack would likely come at a point where the 
river narrowed between mountains. A sharp watch was 
maintained over the suspected men—Steiner, Grey, and 
the Major. Here the story continues. 


CHAPTER VI 


’NEIL stood in the cabin of the Adventure, the 

leading flatboat of Donelson’s flotilla, and looked 

back up the river. He could count more than 
thirty boats, and there were some out of sight beyond 
the bend. 

“Blackmore brought half a dozen boats down the 
Clinch,” Donelson informed him. “That’s a few more 
rifles.” 

“We'll need them,” said O’Neil grimly. ‘Probably 
today. I’d better get back to the Natchez and get ready 
to lift a little hair.” 

The two of them watched the boats swinging down 
the river behind them. There were dugout canoes, bob- 
bing with the waves; big flatboats, piled high with 
goods; one keel boat, built in imitation of Mississippi 
boats but drawing so much water that its crew was 
usually out in the stream pushing it over a shoal; one 
flatboat with a mast and a flapping sail to use when the 
wind blew the right way. 

“What they’ll do,” O’Neil prophesied, “is to wait till 
we get into some fast water and then send a fleet of 
canoes from each bank smack into the middle of our 
line. They can bite off the tail end, and we won’t be 
able to pole back in time to help. Or, of course, they 
may figure they’re strong enough to gobble us all up and 
center the attack on the Adventure and the Natchez, 


' block the channel, and then get the rest.” 


“I’ve quit guessing,” said Donelson. “All I wish is 
that about twenty young bucks would try to rush this 
boat right now. We could kill half of them before they 
got back to shore. Something like that would take the 


© dash out of these fellows.” 


O’Neil agreed. A futile and premature attack would 


‘probably dampen the spirits of the Chickamaugas; it 


might discredit the war chief and convince the warriors 
that the auspices were not right for battle. 

“No chance, though,” he added. “Mac Arthur’s got 
them under control. They'll attack when he tells them 


_ to and that means there'll be just one big attack.” 


Donelson grunted. 


am take you over to the Natchez,” he offered. “I’m 
going to go down the line and order the boats to 
se up, and get their spare muskets loaded. We won't 


tie up tonight either, if there’s enough starlight to show 


channel.” 

They paddled to the Natchez in silence. Then Don- 
“We've got too many women. 
eyton’s wife had a baby night before last. Most of 
he men that went overland with Robertson are sending 
Meir women and children down with me. What’ll I 








Hl those men at French Lick when they ask me for 
r families; sa 
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SHE SWUNG UP THE BARREL 
TO GUARD AGAINST THE BLOW, 
AND THEN WITH A SCREAM OF 
HATE DROVE THE MUZZLE 
INTO THE INDIAN’S STOMACH. 










“For all we know, Rob- 
We can worry 


O’Neil gave a short laugh. 
ertson’s outfit may be wiped out by now. 
about French Lick when we get there. And some of 
these women are thundering good shots. There'll be a 
lot of Chickamaugas that’ll wish we'd leit the women 
at home by the time the fighting’s over.’ 


Donelson smiled a little. “That's good sounding 
talk,” he admitted, “but you aren’t responsible for them. 
I am.” 


The two men shook hands as they parted. 

“By tomorrow night, we'll be dancing around the 
scalps we take,” O’Neil encouraged the leader. “After 
that, it’ll be easy.” 

Donelson nodded. “All we can do now is close up, 
get ready and wait for the lightning to strike,” he 
agreed. “It’s something to know when and where it’s 
coming. We're grateful to you.” 

He pushed his canoe away and shot off upstream. 
O’Neil turned to the deck of the Natchez. There were 
three women in sight and seven men. Of the men, two 
were the agents of Mac Arthur; two were his old ac- 
quaintances, Major Brassfield and Captain Hanley; one 
was Sekadee, who had stayed on board the Natchez 
while O’Neil went to report to Donelson. Martha Brass- 
field was not visible, nor had she seen O’Neil’s first 
arrival. 


AJOR BRASSFIELD seemed considerably upset 

at O’Neil’s return. But according to Captain Han- 
ley, the Major had been upset for the last day or two 
He was nervous; he kept walking up and 
down; he had bit his lip until it was raw. 

Hanley jerked his head toward the Major. 

“He’s scared stiff,” he explained. “Selling in for- 
mation is one thing. Actually getting into action is an- 
other. Yet, no doubt, he’s got his orders to pitch in and 
help the others capture this boat and swing it across 
the channel.” 

O’Neil had already told him what had been learned 
from the Chickamauga captive. Now the scout added 
“The channel’s too wide most places for that to bother. 
We'll watch for a place where it narrows down. Maybe 
there'll be a couple of big trees felled by the water’s 
edge so the branches will stick out in the river and 
force the boats to a still narrower channel. They might 





The best bet would 
swing the boat 
against the nearest bank or shoal, and hold the cabin 
until the first canoe load of Chickamaugas can reach 
them.” 

Hanley nodded. : 

“We can block that. Sekadee and I will hang back 
around the cabin. I’ve two pistols and I’m a fair shot.” 

He laughed a little and pointed at the sword on his 
right hip. 

“That looks foolish, but I can’t handle a rifle well 
with one arm. And in case it comes to close quarters, 
I might do some damage.” 

O’Neil assented, but was rather doubtful. He had 
no confidence in the pistol as a weapon, none in the 
sword, and very little in the ability of a cripple to man- 
age either. There was no question of Captain Hanley’s 
bravery or discretion, but what counted in a fight was 
a stout right arm, and Hanley’s had been shot away 
at Germantown. 


try killing us first, but I doubt it. 
be to kill the man at the steering oar, 


E WAS growing uneasy about Martha Brassfield. 

At first, he had been glad she wasn’t in sight, since 
he still bore the marks of his scouting trip and looked 
more like a Cherokee than a white. Her continued non- 
appearance worried him, however. He crossed the deck 
to Major Brassfield, who looked the other way as he 
answered O’Neil’s greeting. 

“Where’s your niece?” O’Neil asked abruptly. 

“Visiting another boat,” the Major said petulantly- 
“She ought to be back. Not safe. I told her so, but she 
forgets the obedience she owes me.” 

“Another boat?” cried O’Neil. “Not Stuart's?” 

Before the Major could reply, there was a cry from 
the bow. 

“Injuns!” 

O’Neil ran to the side. The morning fog was blow- 
ing away to show a village on the east bank. A dozen 
houses were in sight. By the shore some twenty Indians 
lounged. A canoe shot out toward the Adventure 

O'Neil looked back toward the cabin of the Natchez. 
Sekadee was squatting at the rear of the cabin roof, two 
yards from the steersman. The Cherokee seemed to be 
staring at his own feet, but one hand was on the hatchet 
that lay across his knees. On (Continued on page 16) 
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~The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


Will Congress Stabilize Poverty or Stabilize Prosperity? 


HAVE come to the forks of the road in 
W America. The 72nd Congress will decide which 
way we are to go. 

We shall stabilize poverty. 

Or else we shall stabilize prosperity. 

It is for Congress to decide. 

As a writer in the Atlantic 

Monthly puts it:— 


“The more economic theory I 
read, the more confused I[ get. 
Why are so many millions in 
want? Because we have _ pro- 
duced so much. Why must they 
wear shabby clothes? Because 
5 we have too much cotton, too 

z% much wool, too many mills, and 
CLARENCE POE too many mill hands who want to 
make cloth. Why must millions 
live in slums—foul breeding places of disease and crime ? 
Because we have too much lumber, too much steel, too 
many carpenters, too many plumbers. Why can’t we 
transport surplus products to the places where they are 
needed? Because we have too many freight cars, too 
many railroad workers, too many trucks, too many— 

“But this doesn’t make sense. . . There are only 
two cures for general overproduction: one is to reduce 
production and stabilize poverty; the other is to increase 
consumption and stabilize prosperity.” 

That is the issue before Congress—to decide whether 
we shall throw away a whole century’s proud gains of 
science and invention and discovery and _ education, 
scrap half our factories and mills, scrap half our freight 
cars and trucks and engines, throw half our workers 
into unemployment—all because society hasn’t enough 
intelligence to utilize the wealth-producing factors al- 
ready discovered, already set up, all ready to work. It 
is an amazing situation—an amazing suggestion. 


Stabilizing Poverty or Prosperity 
BOUT the most absurd figure in America today 
is some alleged statistician presenting charts of the 

deflation that followed the Napoleonic wars—in days 
before a locomotive was ever invented, a telegraph ever 
dreamed of, hydroelectric power even conceived, a mod- 
ern factory ever built, or a modern technician ever 
trained—and arguing that because a long period of near- 
starvation followed Napoleon’s wars, we must suffer 
similar privation now in post-World War days, when 
science has remade the world, studded the continent 
with factories, harnessed the rivers, bound all sections 
together with railroad and telegraph, automobile and 
airplane, and given the keys of science and education to 
high and low alike. On this point read Dr. Glenn Frank 
in our “Thought for Today.” 

Unquestionably Dr. Frank has correctly defined the 

issue that confronts those who sit in the seats of the 
_ mighty at Washington. They may grasp a historic op- 
portunity and say with Rupert Brooke— 

“Now God be thanked who has matched us with this hqur!” 


Or they may turn back the hands on the clock of human 
progress and take “the coward’s policy of social retreat” 
which may engulf the whole world in Bolshevism—or 
worse. As President Daniel Willard of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railway said March 27 :— 


“A system—call it what you will—under which it is 
possible for five or six millions of willing and able- 
bodied men to be out of work and unable to secure 
work for months at a time, and with no other source of 
income, cannot be said to be perfect or even satisfactory. 
. .. A second problem is bound up closely with the first : 
The United States is perhaps the richest country in 
the world in natural and humanistic resources. . . . We 
have a productive capacity in our mills and factories 
far beyond our own domestic requirements. At the same 
time, with all this surplus of wealth and resources, we 
have millions, so it is said, in dire need of food and 
clothing. In short, more of everything to eat and wear 
than we can possibly use—and millions of human beings 
hungry and cold! These two problems together—unem- 
ployment and the distribution of resources—bring into 
question the very foundations of our political and eco- 
nomic system.” 


The Acid Test for Every Candidate 


HAT a man should be thrifty, should save some- 
| & thing, should never live beyond his income—this is 
of course obvious. But the suggested lowering of gen- 
eral living standards, the proposal for an “international 
starvation race,” the suggestion that with the factories 
and inventions of 1932 we must live as men lived in 
1832 or 1732—such proposals are both unthinkable and 
unjustifiable. As long ago as 1889 Dr. Richard T. Ely 
presented the claim that “in the civilized nations of the 





By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 
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earth the recent inventions and discoveries—especially 
the application of steam to industry—can do twelve 
times as much physical work as all the men living in 
these nations . . . as if twelve slaves were working for 
every man, or sixty for every family.” Would it be 
too much to say that in the forty years since Dr. Ely 
wrote this, the potential wealth-producing power of the 
world’s mills and factories and farms has again been 
doubled—that it is as if 120 slaves were waiting to 
serve every family if our productive potentialities were 
only utilized ? 


Men laugh bitterly today at those pre-deflation econ- 
omists who proclaimed a “New Economic Era” of plen- 
ty, but they were right so far as economic possibilities 
were concerned. What we have not developed is a 
“New Era in Statesmanship” to make these new eco- 
nomic possibilities a reality. We can create wealth in 
plenty. It only remains for society—through govern- 
ment—to provide for an equitable distribution which 
will provide customers for a busy industry. And the 
people of America in 1932 should support no political 
party and no candidate for President of the nation or 
governor of any state, for Senator or Representative in 
Congress or for senator or representative in any state 
legislature, unless the man or party does two things :— 


1. Unless he or it admits that there is at present a 
grossly unfair distribution of wealth in America, and— 


2. Unless he or it proposes an intelligent program 
for remedying this fundamentally unfair situation. 


Stable Money Is the Place to Begin 


BY THE very fact of centering the control of produc- 
tive power in a few hands, the Machine Age insures 
likewise the congestion of wealth in a few hands—un- 
less new policies are established. We may of course 
have to consider and test many remedies before we can 
settle upon policies fair alike to our captains of industry 
and to the common people. But some program for a 
fairer distribution of wealth every thoughtful man 
should advocate. 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “The Wood in Winter” 


ILLA CATHER, born in Virginia, is one 

of America’s greatest living novelists as 
all agree who know her “Death Comes for the 
Archbishop,” “A Lost Lady,’ and “Shadows on 
the Rock.” And this bit of verse from The 
Golden Book is quite impressive :— 


I sought the wood in winter 
When every leaf was dead; 

Behind the wind-whipped branches 
The winter sun set red. 
The coldest star was rising 
To greet the bitter air, 

he oaks were writhen giants; 

Nor bud nor bloom was there. 
The birches, white and slender, 
In deathless marble stood, 
The brook, a white immortal, 

Slept silent in the wood. 

—Willa Cather. 











At one point we can begin now—must begin now 
if America is not to be plunged into profounder 
depths of poverty and danger. When a debt is con- 
tracted and the dollars loaned represent 10 bales of 
cotton or 100 bushels of wheat, and the governments 
and financial systems of the earth make it so that the 
creditor collects dollars that represent 30 bales of cotton 
or 3,000 bushels of wheat (and in similar proportions 
as regards all other commodities)—when this happens 
the debtor is bound to feel that a crime has been com- 
mitted against him. He has been robbed not only in the 
name of the law but with ‘the help of law which is sup- 
posed to protect him from robbery. His respect for 
government is shocked. And at the same time pros- 
perity is checked. 

Nothing Congress can do to promote prosperity is 
more important than stabilizing the value of the dollar 
at average levels of the decade 1920-30, so that the 
farmers of America (and all other citizens) can pay 
their debts with money of the same value as that pre- 
vailing when the debts were created. It is not merely 
the burden of debt, but the excess and extra burden of 
debt which has been added through the unjust increase in 
the value of money—it is this which is making any eco- 
nomic recovery impossible. If the people could only pay 
debts on the basis of commodity values prevailing when 
the debts were made, they would not only pull through, 
but the mere prospect of this result would give a new 
confidence that would itself go far toward restoring 
prosperity. The American Farm Bureau, the Grange, 
and the National Farmers’ Union (as is indicated on 
another page), are all united in this demand for stabil- 
izing the value of the dollar on the 1926 level, which 
is practically the average level of 1920-30. There are 
several ways whereby this may be accomplished. As 
Samuel Crowther wrote in the Saturday Evening Post 
of December 5 :— 

“Prices can be kept at a reasonably steady level—a 
level of sound prosperity. The Macmillan Commission, 
made up of the foremost British financial experts, 
agrees that this can be done. The foremost economists 
likewise agree. More than that, it was actually done in 
1921 and ended that depression. . . . The Federal Re- 
serve Banks have the inherent power to control the 
price level. They have hesitated to assume the great 
responsibility.” 

It would seem obvious that Congress should at once 
compel the Federal Reserve System to abandon its hesi- 
tation and assume a task it was created to perform. In- 
ternational action to deal with the silver problem also 
seems a necessity. And in the long run, as Dr. Irving 
Fisher so ably advocates, the value of the dollar itself 
must be based on the standard purchasing power of a 
dollar throughout the decade 1920-30, or on some other 
basis which will prevent “the changes in the level of 
prices which is the main secret of social trouble,” as the 
Macmillan Commission itself declared. 


: to 
Qomething, £ Read 


“Can the Little Farmer Survive?” 
S Iping American Agricultural Editors’ Association of 
the United States and Canada has awarded the 1931 
certificate “for the best feature article of the year by 
any agricultural editor” to the article “Can the Little 
Farmer Survive?” by Editor Clarence Poe in our 
August 15 issue. Our readers who file away their copies— 
and we wish all of them would resolve to do so in 1932— 
may wish to turn back and re-read Dr. Poe’s conclu- 
sions as to just how the small farmer may meet the 
new conditions of the Machine Age. 


A Thought for Today 


PES supreme battle of this generation is on between 
the deflationists and the consumptionists. The defla- 
tionists are those business leaders who think that the 
way out of the current economic muddle lies in reduc- 
ing the standards of living. The consumptionists are 
those business leaders who think that the way out 0 
the current economic muddle lies in raising the stand- 
ards of living. Production and consumption are 
seriously out of balance. There are two obvious ways to 
deal with this disturbed balance between production a 








consumption. We can slow down production by delib- _ 
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ate policy. To throw the brakes on our productive ca 
pacity would be a coward’s é 
Dr. Glenn Frank, President, University of Wisconsin. | 
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Farm Bureau Elects O’Neal 


The American Federation Selects Southerner for President 


DWARD A. O’NEAL. 
E, of Florence, Alabama, 

was elected president 
of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation at the 13th 
annual convention, held in 
Chicago, December 7-9. 

Mr. O’Neal is the first 
Southerner to be thus hon- 
ored. Te long served as 
leader of the Farm Bureau 
forces in Alabama, resign- 
ing last spring to fill the 
unexpired term of Sam 
Thompson as head of the 
‘national organization when 
the latter became a mem- 
ber of the Federal Farm 
Board. Charles E. Hearst 
of Iowa was elected: vice- 
president. 

The convention was one 
of the most successful in 
Farm Bureau history. An 
outstanding spirit of har- 
mony prevailed throughout 
the meeting. Delegates from 
37 states attended. Besides 
the inward spirit of codp- 
hint that the 
leading farm organizations 
may be drawing closer to- 
gether was seen in the 
opening session when E. A. O’Neal, president of the 
federation, introduced L. J. Taber, master of the Na- 
tional Grange, and John Simpson, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, both of whom gave short talks. 

Again, in the closing session, the federation by 
unanimous vote passed a resolution calling on Congress 
to amend the Agricultural Marketing Act to include 
“the equalization fee or some other equally effective 
method whereby the cost of controlling crop surpluses 
would be borne by each unit of the commodity bene- 
fited.” Presumably, the reference to “other methods” 
was a concession to the views on farm relief measures 
held by the other farm organizations. 


HIS resolution was doubly significant because it was 

passed in spite of an urgent plea by Secretary of 
Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde, that the farm organi- 
zations get behind the Federal Farm Board as it is now 
constituted and to abandon the thought of amendment. 
Secretary Hyde also urged the farm organizations to 
forget their differences, and get together, if not in one 


Sie aes eS 


THIS PICTURE, TAKEN SEVERAL YEARS AGO, SHOWS THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FED- 
ERATION, EDWARD A. O’NEAL OF FLORENCE, ALABAMA, DISCUSSING MARKET PROBLEMS WITH A GROUP OF ALA- 


BAMA FARM BUREAU MEMBERS. 


large organization, then by federation, so that agricul- 
ture would speak with one voice. 

The federation pledged support to the Farm Board 
but declared that two years’ experience had revealed the 
inadequacy of the act to control surpluses and to make 
agricultural tariffs effective. It also called upon the 
board to give proper recognition to the general farm 
organizations in the development and administration of 
the codperative marketing organization. 


A* ADVANCE step was taken by the federation in 
asking revision of the Federal Reserve Bank Act 
to make mandatory the use of reserve credit and mone- 
tary powers to restore the general price level to near 
the average level at which present long-time indebtedness 
was incurred, and then to stabilize at that level the pur- 
chasing power of money so far as possible. Empowering 
the Federal Reserve banks to raise or lower the price 
of gold was requested as one of the means of stabilizing 
the general commodity price level. 


Another resolution asked that additional govern- 


ment capital of “at least 
$100,000,000” be supplied 
the Federal Land Banks, 
and that Intermediate Cred- 
it Bank loans be made 
available to  codperative 
purchasing organizations. 
The federation demand- 
ed immediate revision of 
tariff schedules to equalize 
agriculture and all other 
industry; opposed new rec- 
lamation projects, and call- 
ed upon Congress to adopt 
a national land utilizing 
policy that will provide for 
removal of marginal and 
submarginal areas from 
agricultural production. 


THER resolutions fa- 

vored appointment of 
a national tax commission 
representing every econom- 
ic°group to formulate co- 
Ordinated federal and state 
tax systems; advocated 
such consolidation of rail- 
roads as will make possible 
lower freight rates on ag- 
ricultural products; recom- 
mended restrictions on short 
selling; approved  Philip- 
pine independence; directed the officials of the feder- 
ation “to do everything possible to bring farm income 
and farm expenses into proper relationship”; insisted 
that the national government contribute to the expense 
of elementary education; urged truth in fabrics legis- 
lation; opposed the copyright design bill; recommended 
pushing inland waterway development and enactment of 
legislation in connection with the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway channel; demanded federal and state legis- 
lation of so-called power interests and asked for the 
operation of Muscle Shoals by organized agriculture 
along codperative lines. 





Distinguished service medals were awarded to Frank 
O. Lowden, former governor of Illinois, “largely due to 
the fact that he probably lost a chance for the presidency 
in fronting for agriculture in the councils of his party”; 
to Andrew Shearer of Frankfort, Kansas, an outstand- 
ing advocate of the county agricultural agent system; 
and E. V. Titus of Glen Cove, New York, who, in ovér 
half a century, had distinguished himself particularly in 
fighting the transportation battles of New York farmers, 


Cotton Seed—The Stepchild Among Farm Crops 


ePOeND has it that many years ago a silversmith 
was commissioned to produce a silver cup for the 
Czar of Russia. In fashioning the cup, the silversmith, 
not being honest used the metal of a discarded stove- 
pipe. In due time the cup was de- 
livered, and was accepted as be- 
ing unusually attractive and alto- 
gether satisfactory. Truth will 
out, however, so it was discov- 
ered in later years that the cup 
was not made of silver at all. 
It was made of platinum! Plati- 
num was not a precious metal 
then. But in time it has come to 
be far more precious than silver 
or even gold. 

In the manufacture of kerosene, gasoline used to be 
terribly in the way. What to do with it was a problem. 
Finally came the automobile, and as kerosene has re- 
tired to a position of comparative insignificance, the use 





0f gasoline has increased by leaps and bounds, reversing 


the order of the past. So it has been through the ages. 
At the gins in olden times cotton seed were a nui- 
sance. They were poured out in the streams to float 
@way. Anyone could have them for the asking. But in 
the chemist stepped in and found out that cotton 
contained many useful products. Now the cotton 





By C. A. COBB 


seed crop is one of very great value. 


Even so, cotton seed are still marketed as if they 
did not count at all. Certainly no other crop of similar 
value or importance is handled so carelessly. It: is only 
in recent years that anything has been done to establish 
standard grades for cotton seed, and there is yet to be 
established a cotton seed marketing service comparable 
to that for othergmajor farm crops. In some sections 
there has been practically no opportunity to sell cotton 
seed except to the ginner. And in many cases the’ ginner 
has taken an inordinate toll. That, as well as a lack of 
marketing information and standard grades, has made 
for general dissatisfaction. 


The cotton seed manufacturing industry in recent 
years through organization has done something to cor- 
rect some of the more glaring abuses that have pre- 
vailed. As one of the members of this industry declared 
recently, nothing is more important now than to see to 
it that buyers and sellers are both fully advised as to 
value and grade. He points out that those who deal in 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, and numerous other farm 
products are kept fully advised as to value, but that this 
is not true of the cotton seed at all. He feels, moreover, 
that there can be no satisfactory basis for dealing until 





both the producers of cotton seed and those who manu- 
facture cotton seed products have the facts. And he 
rightly argues that a crop that outranks the barley crop 
or the rye crop, with a total value in average years of 160- 
odd million dollars, is certainly worth as much consider- 
ation as has been given to those crops of lesser value. 
Compulsory grades established by the Federal govern- 
ment govern the sale of grain crops with which cotton 
seed is compared. Not so with cotton seed. This crop 
is still a stepchild. 

The cotton seed market of the present year has been 
particularly chaotic. At the moment we realize more 
keenly perhaps than ever before the necessity of seeing 
to it that something in a definite way is done to estab- 
lish values and bring order into the handling and sale of 
this, a chief Southern crop and one of the most im- 
portant of the nation, before another season opens. 





NY Alabama farmer who wishes to have his 1932 

planting seed tested for germination and purity 
should get in touch with L. N. Allen, Seed Analyst, 
Department of Agriculture and Industries, Montgomery, 
Ala. He will be glad to give full instructions as to how 
samples should be sent. Free testing of three samples 
each year is permitted. Additional samples will be tested 
at low cost. Seed dealers may have ten samples tested 
free in any one year. 








Pray 


What Do Farmers Want? 


We Are Hearing Direct From Them on Acreage Reduction 


= ARMERS of -both Alabama and 
Georgia, 80 to 90 per cent of them, 
want their legislatures to pass the 
uniform law adopted at the Jackson, Miss., 
Conference.” 

Such was the statement made by Dr. 
Tait Butler in the December 15 issue in 
his editorial advocating a cotton acreage 
reduction law. Tabulation of ballots re- 
ceived through December 28 indicates that 
the statement was conservative. The per- 
centage was running 94 per cent for, 6 
against an acreage reduction law, showing 
very clearly which way the wind is blowing. 


ARMER after farmer expressed it as 
his belief that 90 per cent of his neigh- 
bors want an acreage reduction law or 
something more drastic and several asked 


for additional ballots. Here are typical 
comments :— 
W. L. Pound, Upson County, Ga.: “I fa- 


vor cotton acreage as set forth by the Jack- 
son, Miss., conference and explained by 
Dr. Tait Butler. I am quite sure nine- 
tenths of the farmers around my _ littl 
town favor it, too.” 

L. L. Brantley, Pike County, Ala.: 
“Over 90 per cent of other farmers in this 
vicinity want it.” 

J. H. Hancock, Jackson County, Ala. : 
“Most all farmers in this territory favor 
this law.” 

Ira Thompson, Pike County, Ala.: 
“The vast majority of the farmers here fa- 
vor reduction, and many favor elimination.” 

T. F. Johnson, Lauderdale County, Ala. : 
“T have advocated one-fourth of culti- 
vated crops only to cotton but am willing 
to let the other fellow put in a little more. 
We will hold ours to one-fourth. I work 
in 12 counties in Alabama and the farmer 
who farms wants this. The other class—those who 
farm the farmer—are largely against it. Really the 
class of farmers who live in town and farm the farmer 
are the cause of all this trouble.” 

M. H. Gafford, Butler County, Ala.: “Yes. I say 
restrict acreage by law if we can’t get it prohibited. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the farmers want the cotton 
planting for 1932 prohibited as it will be unprofitable 
anyway in my section.” 

J. B. Tripp, Jackson County, Ala.: “I have talked 
to quite a few farmers in this community and county 
and all I have heard express themselves are in favor of 
acreage reduction of cotton if it is enforced in other 
states.” 

T. L. Harris, Pike County, Ala.: “Ninety-nine per 
cent of the farmers down this way want a no-cotton Jaw 
for 1932 and 90 per cent of the gthers want it. If that 
had passed over the belt when Louisiana passed it, cot- 
ton would have gone up so quickly it would have aided 
the farmers considerably. Still, if we can get a 50 per 

cent reduction law right away, it will help some of the 
farmers. But we all want it if we can’t do better.” 


J. L. Shelton, Blount County, Ala.: “I believe if 
this question were put squarely up to all the cotton 
farmers it would carry 99 out of 100. This is the only 
sensible solution we have and would be the easiest law 
enforced that has ever been put on the statute books 
because a few slackers could not raise ‘wildcat’ cotton. 
It has to grow in the open world.” 


Miles Collier, Madison County representative in the 
Georgia Legislature: “I agree with Dr. Butler fully. I 
hope you will keep up the fight. Fully 90 per cent of 
the farmers are in favor of this law and can’t see why 
Governor Russell will not take the lead instead of 
waiting. I was a delegate to the cotton meeting in Jack- 
son and hope some good has been accomplished. Keep 
up this fight and if you succeed in this undertaking, you 
will have rendered the South a great service.” 


ANY small farmers feel that an acreage reduction 

law is the only thing that will enable them to com- 
pete on an even basis with the large planters. Witness 
these letters :— 

H. C. Teague, Cherokee County, Ala.: “The forcing 
out of large acreage is the only hope for the small 
farmers. It is a matter of getting things regulated so 
as to give the masses a chance at a living instead of 
making money. Do all you can. Something must be 
done, else the South is ruined.” 

G. K. Reynolds, Jackson County, Ga.: “I am glad 





WHAT’S BEST, LET HIM GO ALONG IN THE EVEN TENOR OF HIS WAY, AN 
UNWILLING VICTIM OF A SOUL DESTROYING SYSTEM, OR PASS AN ACREAGE 
REDUCTION LAW FOR HIS PROTECTION? 


to vote for a cut in cotton acreage in the whole Cotton 
Belt. The way I see it, this is the only thing the farmer 
can do to take care of himself. It isn’t so much the 
little farmer that hurts, it’s the big man who makes his 
cropper plant all cotton. Most of us farmers have to do 
the best we can with what we have to do with. I am a 
one-horse farmer, a renter at that, but I cut my cotton 
crop several years ago. I cultivate about 20 acres, with 
from three to four acres in cotton.” 

On the other hand, C. H. Utsey, Choctaw County, 
Ala., opposes an acreage reduction law for the same 
reason, saying: “The only thing a reduction law would 
do is to raise the price of cotton. Whom do you help 
when the price of cotton goes up? I will try to answer 
that question myself: the big cotton farmer, the ferti- 
lizer manufacturer, and the cotton broker. These three 
will be benefited by an acreage reduction law, while the 
little farmer and all public workers will be hurt by 
such a law.” 

I. E. Mobley, Polk County, Ga., in casting his vote 
for acreage reduction still feels that the South’s failure 
to act quickly has made practically impossible, for farm- 
ers who need help most, any benefits from acreage reduc- 
tion, and amplifies the point brought out by Mr. Utsey :— 

“We have left off codperation in this matter until 
those farmers who need help the most have had their 
cotton and everything they have made in 1931 taken 
from them by supply merchants and bankers. The large 
cotton farmers who raise cotton for speculation will 
reap the first reward if the plan is passed, then next 
spring the supply merchant will dish out to the little 
farmer his supplies at extortionate prices. The farmers 
in general have their feedstuffs but their money crop is 
gone. I favor the reduction plan, but I do say the lack 
of interest and coéperation in action has been detri- 
mental to results.” 


OME views of unusual interest were expressed by 

men who explained how they live at home. Said H. 
D. Slater, De Kalb County, Ala.: “You will find my 
vote for cotton acreage to be cut. It won’t hurt me as 
I only plant five or six acres in cotton. I have 30 acres 
of open land and I raise our living at home. You will 
find me always in favor of short cotton crops and a 
high price.” 

From A. P. Calhoun, Dallas County, Ala., came this: 
“IT plant principally cotton, though I have a few cows, 
hogs, and chickens. I have been farming 16 years and 
have never had to buy any feed for my stock. I sell 


more hogs than the meat I buy. I always 
have plenty of milk and butter. Now my 
point of view is this: All farmers need to 
do this and a forced reduction is an injus- 
tice to farmers of this kind.” 


“T raise cotton, hay, cattle, poultry, and 
other things, as your paper advocates,” 
writes John M. Aderhold, Douglas Coun 
ty, Ga. “This is the only safe plan to fol- 
low. When hard times come along you can 
at least have a mighty fine living at home. 
I belong to the Georgia Cotton Associ- 
ation and have put all of my cotton in it 
since it has been in operation and am now 
out of debt. As for acreage reduction, 
there are other ways which I think would 
be much better and easier enforced as a law 
than the acreage reduction law. Put a tax 
on every bale sold or bought, every bushel 
ot wheat sold or bought, but not tax cot- 
ton to help wheat nor wheat to help cotton, 
or any other crop. In other words, the 
heavier the overproduction, the heavier the 
tax. When overproduction stops, stop the 
tax. Or if that cannot be done, give us 
the acreage reduction law. We need some- 
thing awful bad and that as soon as _ pos- 
sible.” 

J. L. Steele, Bibb County, Ala., thinks 
that without legislation, farmers will plant 
all the cotton they can in '32, saying: “I am 
in favor of no cotton for ‘32. last year 
was the time to cut acreage. I cut mine 
but some must have increased theirs. If 
we farmers haven’t got sense enough to 
take care of ourselves, I believe we ought 
to be made to, and if we don’t legislate to 
cut acreage, we will be ruined.” 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—This symposium will be 
continued in the next issue. We believe that 
the cotton acreage problem is of paramount im- 
portance right now and that if farmers will 
make their position felt strongly enough they can get re- 
sults. We suggest that every farmer who has not made 


known his stand, mark the ballot printed_in the last issue 
and mail it at once to our Birmingham office. 





There’s Dynamite in This 


‘ 


HE “man” is more important than the “acre.” Ap- 

parently that’s the opinion of J. B. Wilson, rural 
engineer for the Alabama Extension Service. 

Mr. Wilson is announcing a series of field demon- 
strations to be held in 15 Alabama counties. And con- 
trary to the usual custom, he does not propose to show 
us how to get greater production per acre. “Come out,” 
he says,. “and let us show you how to get greater produc- 
tion per ‘man.’ Then the wife and kiddies will have more.” 

It strikes us there’s dynamite in Wilson’s idea. As 
near as we can judge from his announcement, he wants 
to give every good one-horse man a two-horse plow so 
he can do his work in half the time. Then it seems he 
proposes better terraces and fewer stumps and longer 
rows and fewer turns so a fellow won’t be all worn out 
from taking all day to do a half day’s work. 

Wilson has an idea he can put on a show. If he 
can’t, he knows who can. He’s gone out and got the 
machinery men to work with him. They've promised 
to have the best they’ve got out in the field and to use 
it to show a common man how he can do the work of 
two good men. 

If that doesn’t interest you, Wilson promises to have 
something there that will. How would you like to see a 
quarter mile of ditch open up all at once with one grand 
boom? Stick around, we’ll have some fun yet. Or how 
would you like to see 40 or 50 stumps scattered around 
over a field, go to poppin’ like giant firecrackers, one 
right after another and sometimes two at a time? Tell 
all the boys so they can be on hand. Here’s the schedule. 
Find your nearest place and mark the date on calendar :— 

January 4, 5, 6, Lee County; Jan. 7, 8, 9, Henry, on the farm 
of W. L. Shelley, near Headland; Jan. 11, 12, 13, Dale, on the 
farm of T. O. Riley, Newville; Jan. 14, 15, 16, Coffee, on the 
farm of T. R. Ellis, Enterprise; Jan. 18, 19, 20, Covington; Jan. 
21, 22, 23, Pike, on the farm of J. B. Allred, Troy; Jan. 25, 26, 
27, Butler; Jan. 28, 29, 30, Autauga. 

February 1, 2, 3, Chilton, on the farm of Earl Thomas, 
Clanton; Feb. 4, 5, 6, Shelby; Feb. 8, 9, 10, Randolph; Feb. 
11, 12, 13, Calhoun; Feb. 15, 16, 17, Etowah; Feb. 18, 19, 20, 
Marshall; Feb. 23, 24, 25, Jackson. 

We have an idea that the second day at each place 


is going to be the “big” day. 
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\ Vill you Swap > 


a pound of fertilizer for 
a pound of seed cottone 


Xo U have to work just as hard to grow 
an acre of cotton whether the yield is 400 
pounds or 1,400 pounds. You have to spend 
just as much to produce either yield except 
the larger yield requires more fertilizer. 

High-grade fertilizer helps one goodacre 
produce as much cotton as several poorly- 
fertilized scrub acres would yield. It takes 
the expense of these scrub acres off your 
cotton crop by releasing them to food and 
feed crops and legumes. 

Thousands of tests prove that 600 pounds 
of high-grade fertilizer per acre INCREASES 
the yield 600 to 800 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre. Each extra pound of fertilizer 
returned a pound or more of extra seed 
cotton. This is a good swap even under 


, present conditions. 


Heres how one progressive farmer 
met low cotton prices. For years he had 
averaged 12 bales on 30 acres by using 
three tons of fertilizer. When cotton prices 
dropped he realized that his methods must 
be changed. 

He planted 22 acres to corn, hay crops 
and soy beans. He saved his eight best 


acres for cotton and gave them three tons 








The smart cotton grower who produced 
this fine crop added extra yields and extra 
quality to each acre by using liberal quan- 
tities of high-grade fertilizer containing 
8% POTASH. His neighbor below was not 
so fortunate. He produced a poor crop by 
using poorly-balanced fertilizer consisting 
of cottonseed meal and superphosphate. 

















of high-grade fertilizer. With this extra help 


the eight acres produced his usual 12 bales! 
He converted certain loss into substantial 


profit. He swapped fertilizer for seed cotton. 


Arr you planning to cut your acreage 
and reduce your expenses? It will pay you 
to plant only as much cotton as you can 
fertilize liberally with a high-grade mix- 
ture containing at least 8% potash. Put 
the remainder of your cotton land in food 
and feed crops and legumes. 

Cotton poorly fed with low-grade fer- 
tilizer will probably lose money this year. 
High-grade fertilizer containing 8% potash 
costs only about 50 cents more per 200- 
pound bag than the same fertilizer con- 
taining only 3% potash. Potash is as cheap 


today as it was 20 years ago. 


Thuis small extra investment in high- 
grade fertilizer helps cotton set more fruit, 
reduce shedding, increase turn-out, im- 
prove lint, control rust and increase acre 
yields. The extra potash helps you get the 
most out of the other elements in your 
fertilizer. 

Give your best land its best chance to 
pay you extra cash. Swap it extra pounds 
of fertilizer for extra pounds of low-cost, 
high-quality cotton. Make sure you are 
using high-grade fertilizer by demanding 


at least 8% potash in your mixture. 


N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., INC. “4zi¢". 740 HURT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. — 
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More Than $500 From Butter 


ILBARGER County, up close to the Oklahoma 

line in Texas, is one of the counties that Have 

found King Cotton to be a beneficent monarch. It 
is a rich county with some very rich lands that produced 
from one to several bales of the fleecy staple per acre 
(average for the whole county, one-third bale). It 
is a place of homes and a home-loving people. 


With cotton ranging from 15 to 20 cents a pound 
Wilbarger County spells prosperity with a capital P. 
When the price begins to drop below 15 cents Wil- 
barger spells depression with a D of some size. And 
when the legislature goes to experimenting in cotton 
acreage reduction laws there results some confusion 
for the cotton farmers of this as of other counties. 


But even before the law some farmers were mak- 
ing a tentative change of their all-cotton farming hab- 
its, led thereto rather forcibly by the drouth and price 
conditions of 1930. The stories of these changes fur- 
nish valuable signposts to others who must find a way. 


MONG the home demonstration club women work- 
a ing with Doris Leggitt, the home agent of Wil- 
barger County, is Mrs. George Beavers, member of the 
Fargo Home Demonstration Club, who has helped her 
husband in making the adjustment from all cotton to 
a diversified farm program with the aid of several cows 
of Jersey strain which they already “happened to have,” 
as Mrs. Beavers expressed it. Selling butter to the 
people of Vernon began in a rather casual way for 
Mrs. Beavers when her mother moved to town and 
needed butter twice a week. The neighbors discovered 
this very good quality of butter, asked to become cus- 
tomers, the nucleus of her business was established, and 
gradually grew until, still quite casually, she was selling 
“about 10 pounds of butter a week and a little milk 
and cream’—just the surplus above what was used at 
home and no special effort made to market it. But a 
very definite policy was established 
of never disappointing customers 


By? MINNIE F. CUNNINGHAM 


3ack in March, 1930, Mrs. Beavers decided that 
there was enough skimmilk and _ buttermilk going 
to waste to raise a couple of pigs so she bought two 
young 80-pound gilts for $13. In August of that year 
these two farrowed 18 pigs, of which they raised 15. 
At the age of two months Mrs. Beavers sold six of 
these pigs for $24. And when they were about six 
months old she sold two more, one fot $10 and one 
for $16. 

One of the original two sows and one pig were 
killed for meat during the winter of 1930-31. In the 
early spring the other sow farrowed eight pigs, of 
which she raised seven. Six of these pigs were sold 
for $30 when only six weeks old. 


The same sow farrowed 11 pigs in the fall of 1931, 
of which seven were raised. Three of these pigs were 
sold for $14. 

In July two of the gilts from the first litter far- 
rowed 13 pigs, 12 of which were raised and all of 
which were sold for $50. 

On an investment then of $13, Mrs. Beavers has taken 
in $157 in cash. The family has enjoyed fresh pork 
from two hogs, and she still has on hand one old sow, 
two young sows, four two-months-old pigs, and four 
300-pound ‘hogs. 

Not so bad for a sideline to a butter business! 





Improves Home From Market Sales 
By P. O. DAVIS 
F YOU take a pencil and a piece of paper and divide 


$1,614.90 by 6 you will get $269.15. And if you go 
to the Cecil community in Montgomery County, Ala- 


bama, and talk with Mrs. S. H. Pharr, you will find 
that her sales on the Montgomery curb market in six 
months amounted to $1,614.90, or $269.15 per month. 


Subtract the number of Sundays, then divide the 
monthly income by the number of working days and 
you will find that Mrs. Pharr’s curb market sales dur- 
ing these six months brought her an average of more 
than $10 per working day. Of course, she had some 
expenses but they were small, leaving her a nice bal- 
ance for her work and her ingenuity. 

Mrs. Pharr had heard much talk and she had read 
several articles about curb markets before she decided 
to become a seller. She wanted to make money and 
successes of other sellers inspired her to try it. 


Before starting she made a study of the market, 
determining what was wanted and how buyers wanted 
each product, knowing that she would have to please 
the customers to make sales and get them to make ad- 
ditional purchases from her. 


She has sold numerous products, among them being 


1,404 chickens, 35 turkeys, squabs, butter, eggs, cut 
flowers, plants, flower seed, vegetables, strawberries, 
cakes, jams, and preserves. 


If you have visited the Montgomery curb market 
you’ probably have observed that Mrs. Pharr offered 
first-class and attractive products, and that she sold 
them with dignity plus a cheerful manner, making her 
a popular seller. While succeeding with her own sell- 
ing she helped other sellers. She has served freely as 
a member of the market’s executive committee. 

And she has not wasted her money. That which 
has been expended has gone into improvement of her 
home and other good uses. The unexpended balance 
is a bank account. 

Mrs. Pharr has remodeled and refinished the interior 
of her home, refinished the dining room, bought new 

rugs and curtains for the living 
room, and bought a refrigerator, oil 





and of always maintaining reliable 
quality. Because of that her price 
has held up pretty steadily to a 38 
and 40 cents a pound average for 
her butter even when creamery 
prices ran lower. 

In the third week of November, 


1931, just a year from the time , 
demonstration 


Miss Sallie Hill Joins Our Staff 


E KNOW that the readers of the 
Home Department of The Progres- 
sive Farmer-Ruralist will be delighted to 
learn that Miss Sallie Hill, district home 


agent of eastern Texas, 


for several summers at Peabody College 
and thus has been a source of inspiration 
and help to scores of county home dem- 
onstration agents who have gone there 
from the entire South for further train- 


stove, and a covering for the kitch- 
en floor. In addition she has bought 
two registered Jersey calves which 
will produce butter for the market. 

Although Mrs. Pharr is consid- 
ered an outstanding success, she in- 
sists that there is nothing unusual 
about it. In producing she has pro- 
duced what she had a fair oppor- 


when the drouth and low prices 
caused the Beavers to turn serious- 
ly to their cows to help out, Mrs. 
Beavers sold 50 pounds of butter 
and checked over her books to show 
that she had sold about 1,850 pounds 
during the year, bringing in $780. 


HE Beavers are milking nine 

cows now, five of which are 
heifers with their first calves. 
Practically all of the feed they use 
is home-grown. It consists chiefly 
of home-grown grain and cotton- 
seed meal plus abundant green pas- 
ture, of oats, barley, and wheat. 
First thing sowed after the drouth 
broke was oats for pasture. 

Mrs. Beavers estimates that the 
milk and butter used by the family 
together with the labor paid for 
in dairy products almost pays for 
the feed. But to be sure that what 
she calls profit is really that she 
allows a book charge of $5 a week 
against the butter account for feed 
expense. Mr. Beavers and the 
hired man milk, Mrs. Beavers at- 
tends to the milk and butter and 
delivers it twice a week. 


has joined our 





staff as associate 
editor of the 
department. 
Miss Hill en- 
thusiastically be- 
gins her new 
work with the 
beginning of the 
new year. 

Born and rear- 
ed on a Texas 
farm, Miss Hill 
graduated from 
high school and 
then from 
George Peabody 
College in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 
where she was 
awarded the B. 
S. degree in 
home economics. 
Later she had a 
year of post 
graduate work 
at Teacher’s 
College, Colum- 
bia University. 

For six years 
Miss Hill taught 














in country and 
village schools in 


ing. 

Miss Hill loves 
farm life and 
farm _ people. 
Her writings in 
the columns of 
our paper will 
reflect that love 
in an enthusiastic 
support of the 
Southern farm 
home and its 
ideals. Iam sure 
that our read- 
ers will accord 
to Miss Hill the 
same cordial, 
whole - hearted 
welcome that I 
have found in 
every communi- 
ty in the South 
where it has 
been my privi- 
lege to go. 

In introducing 
Miss Hill as a 
member of the 
editorial staff of 
The Progres- 
stve Farmer- 
Ruralist, we feel 
that we are ful- 


tunity to sell. She has graded and 
packed carefully to meet require- 
ments of buyers; and she has been 
careful in selling in order to make 
friends and keep friends as cus- 
tomers. 





Six Household Hints 


HEN mayonnaise “curdles” 
as we Say, or won’t mix, just 
take another egg yolk, beat it, and 
start over again. Use the curdled 
mayonnaise as you would oil, add- 
ing it slowly at first to get the 
emulsion started. 
2. Try poaching eggs in cream 
of tomato soup. Serve on toast with 
some of the soup as sauce. 


3. A dash of nutmeg as flavor- 
ing for cocoa is a surprise and 
makes an acceptable change from 
the usual flavor. 

4. To remove hardened brown 
sugar from a cup or even from a 
sack set into a hot oven for a little 
while to soften. 

5. When coffee, syrup, or gravy 
boils over on the electric coils just 


When the butter business was 
a casual pin money affair Mrs. 
Beavers tells how her husband 
laughed at. her for “fooling with 
it, taking the milk from the calves.” 
But it is « business of family co- 
Operation now, and everybody rec- 
ognizes its importance. 





Texas before she was appointed home 
demonstration agent in Kaufman County. 
She was also county agent in Tarrant 
County and for the past nine vears has 
supervised home demonstration work in 
Northeast Texas. 
Hill has taught courses in extension work 


September, 


During that time Miss 
satisfying. 


filling the pledge made to our readers in 
1930 when we promised our 
best effort and the best talent obtainable 
to give to them the sort of help they need 
to make their homes more healthful, more 
convenient, more comfortable, and more 
LOIS P. DOWDLE. 6. 


take a tin pie pan, kept for the pur- 
pose, place it over the coils, and 
turn on the heat full force. The 
pie pan intensifies the heat and the 
food is burned off the coils. 





who really saves money. 








It is the woman in the home — 
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‘Ring Out the Old, Ring in 
the New” 
By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


“ APPY New Year!” The greeting 
trips off our tongue, and we smile 
as we Say it, for we always look to a new 
year as being full of promise—but what 
can we do to make 
this a happy year? 
I'll tell you one big 
thing we can do. 





In the Christmas 
issue, you remember, 
we were talking of 
world peace and the 
part we might have 
in winning it. At 
this time I want to 
go right on with that 
theme. I hope every 
word of Dr. Clarence Poe’s stirring edi- 
torial on peace in the November 1-14 
issue went deep into your hearts. 


To put it mildly, it is rude and unman- 
nerly for us to neglect this world prob- 
lem. To put it more forcibly, we are 
inhuman if we neglect it, and the blame 
for the crime of war (if war should come) 
is to be laid at our doors. 


What can you do? Write your Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Washington 
and ask them to work to make the: Feb- 
ruary Disarmament Conference effective. 


That is the immediate thing. The other 
thing I want to suggest is that we, in our 
effort to bring about world peace, study 
the world and try to understand all its 
people. 

The French have a proverb, which, 
when translated says, “To understand all, 
is to forgive all.”” When nations have a 
sympathetic understanding of each other, 
wars will cease. 





MARGARRT W. BLAIR 


NOWLEDGE is power. As good citi- 

zens we must get all of this power 
possible. No matter what we know already, 
there is always more to know. New Year 
resolutions are so soon and easily broken 
that I think less and less of them. I won’t 
ask you to make a resolution. I will 
put it this way: Take as your motto for 
this year and for all the years, that pas- 
sage of scripture, “Know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.” 


When you read a few lines in a news- 
paper, book, or magazine, you very prob- 
ably find words that mean nothing—that 
say nothing to you. Too much trouble to 
go to the dictionary? Well, anything 
worth while costs. us something in effort. 
Be like the late ex-President Theodore 
Roosevelt. Make yourself do some things 
you do not want, or like to do. Soon, 
after you find a few words, you will be 
fascinated with the game of word study. 


If you have no dictionary and encyclo- 
pedia, start saving your pennies now. Re- 
member, knowledge is power, and the 
truth shall make you free. 


AKE yourself read a good newspa- 

per. If you are not in the habit of this, 
it, too, will be difficult at first. But plug 
away. Soon you will have a friendly inter- 
est in Congress, in the World Court, in 
the miner’s problems, in your state affairs, 
and will eagerly watch their progress 
from day to day. In addition to the news- 
papers the radio offers a number of news 
features—some daily, some weekly. The 
United States Department of Education 
will help you plan a program of reading 
made up of history, biography, and fic- 
tion to help you become acquainted with 
certain countries of your own choosing. 
And in most states you can berrow books 
from the state library commission 1lo- 
cated at the state capital. 


_ It is rude for us to get so interested 
im our own affairs—crops, chickens, dairies 
—that we forget that there are other peo- 
ple in the world. 


You have heard that “Ignorance is 
bliss.” The whole quotation is, “Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

ut where, please tell me, is ignorance 

iss? 

May 1932 be made happy by your de- 
termination 


“To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Mrs. Blair’s article for 
Ne next issue will be on Letter Writing. Don’t 


1932 FOOD GARDENS 


| Beets us have food and real food a plenty. War 
gardens may seem small compared with this 
year’s wonderful home gardens. 


Every farm home realizes the great necessity for 
all the food possible to take care of every living 
thing on the place. Town gardens will produce just 
as many vegetables as they need to eat, can, and 
store. 


The big drive this year is for year-round gardens. 
First plantings will be made as soon as possible, 
quickly followed by other food and salad vegetables. 
All will be worked regularly and kept producing 
money saving and money making food. 


Besides being the most wholesome food in the world, 
vegetables gathered fresh from the home garden 
are full of fruit sugars impossible to buy. (Sweet 
Corn loses over half its sugar content in 24 hours, 
Garden Peas almost as much.) 


Join the return to more prosperous times and al- 
low your home garden the best attention of any 
land on the place. It’s worth more than any cash 
crop you can grow. 


The 1932 South’s Planting Guide is more complete 
than ever before. It contains dependable varieties 
of Hastings’ Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs to produce 
as much and as fine as your soil and season allow. 
If you didn’t order in 1931, ask for the new book by 
return mail. The coupon or a post-card request 
will do. 


H.G.HASTINGS CO. 
The South’ss Seedsmen 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 





HASTINGS {eu 1932 
(Aanting Guide 





f G. HASTINGS CO., Atlanta, Ga. P.R1.32 | 
| Gentlemen: Please send by return mail, entirely free, | 


the big new 136 page, 1932 Catalog of Seeds, Plants, 
| Bulbs. 
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All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only 15c RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder 
every week by mail for the next 13 consecutive weeks. In 
these 13 issues you will get 426 pages, with 300 pictures, 
900 unusually interesting articles on people and things 
you want to know about, 1800 picked news items from ev- 
erywhere, 2500 jokes, sauibs and cracks, stories. etc. 
Newsiest, snappiest, most entertaining paper in the 
whole world..The biggest 15¢c worth YOU ever saw. Send 
now. Address Pathfinder. Dept. 78. Washinaton. D. C. 
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‘ODAY SURE 
Now, an amaz- — i 
ing new self-heat- 


for amazing 
{ i ing big money = 
ing Iron with all the ’ plans. \ 
conveniences of gas or elec WORKS LIKE wen 






tricity without the annoy- 

ances—and at 4 the cust. No cords, no hose, no at- ; 
tachments to bother with. Ends hot stove drudgery 
forever. Quick, regulated uniform heat. Always ready. 
Burns 96 % AIR—only 4% common kerosene (coal oil). 
Costs only.1c to do the average family ironing. Gleamin; 
CHROMIUM finish assures handsome appearance an 
life-time service. E' 1AL — Write today for full 
particulars and 30-day FREE TRIAL OFFER. 





to read it. 














$1500 
IN CASH PRIZES 


You have an opportunity to share in these cash prizes 
totaling $1,500 to be given in the Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist “Home Beautification Contest.” This con- 
test deals with the improvement of the outside ap- 
pearance of the farm home. Beautiful lawns, walks, 
shrubbery, and border plantings go to make any 
home more attractive. 


To assist you in improving the appearance of your 
home our advertisers are making special offers in 
their lines of ornamental shrubbery, bulbs, flowers, 
and lawn grass seed. Look through the columns 
now and write for catalogs. You will surely get lots 
of helpful advise in your planting. The appearance 
of any ad in our columns is your guarantee of the 
reliability of the advertiser. 


The 
Progressive farmer 
uthern Ruralist 


























Akron Lamp & Mfg. Co., 221 fron St., Akron, Ohio 


























NOWING that the 
farm home makers of 
the South have can- 
ned an average of several 
hundred quart jars of 
fruits and vegetables, we 
have planned a number of 
recipes so as to help utilize 
some of these products. 
In the next issue we shall 
go even further and discuss 
the making of jelly, jam, 
and marmalade from the 
canned products. on 


hand. 


FISH CHOWDER 


4 ounces fat salt pork 
2 cups raw fish 

6 small potatoes 

2 onions 

1 pint milk 

3 cups boiling water 
3 slices bread 








Slice the salt pork and 
fry in a deep kettle. When 
crisp, remove and put in 
fish, potatoes, and onions, 
all of which have been 
diced. Cover with boiling 
water and simmer one-half 
hour or until the potato is 
tender. Add the milk, sea- 
son with salt and pepper to 
taste, and bring to the boil 
again. Have ready crack- 
ers and croutons made by 
cutting bread into inch 
cubes and toasting. Add to the chowder fied as it is 
ready to be served. 


If home canned fish is used the potatoes and onions 
will need to be cooked tender before adding the fish. 
Chowders may be made using several different kinds 
of vegetables and omitting the fish, or oysters or 
chicken may be substituted for the fish. 


CHICKEN GUMBO 


3 or 4 pounds chicken 2 sprigs parsley 

¥% cup diced salt pork 3 cups boiling water 
1 onion ¥Y, teaspoon pepper 

1 quart canned okra 2 tablespoons salt 

1 pint tomatoes (canned) l cup cream 

1 cup boiled rice 


Cut the chicken in small pieces and fry until brown 
in the fat from the salt pork. Remove and place in a 
deep kettle. Cut the onion into thin slices and brown 
in the fat. Add the okra, tomatoes, and parsley and 
cook slowly for one-half hour. Place all of the vege- 
tables in kettle with the chicken. Add boiling water, 
pepper, and salt and simmer slowly for two hours or 
more until the chicken is very tender. Remove the 
chicken bones and add the boiled rice and cream. Let 
boil up once and add extra seasoning if needed. Serve 
while very hot, dividing the chicken so that each soup 
plate has some of the meat as well as of the vegetables. 


OLD FASHIONED BOILED DINNER 


6 pounds brisket 4 carrots 
lcabbage | 6 potatoes 
3 white turnips 6 beets 


This is a good way to use canned or corned beef. 
Put the meat into a pot with enough cold water to just 
cover and bring rapidly to the boiling point. Remove 
the scum which has arisen, and let simmer slowly for 3 
or 4 hours until the meat is tender. Skim the liquid 
free of fat and put a portion of the liquid into another 
kettle. Add the cabbage which has been cut into sec- 
tions, the sliced turnips, carrots, potatoes, and beets. 
Boil until tender and season with salt and a little 
cayenne or chili powder. 


POT ROAST 


1 cup chopped celery 
1 cup diced turnips 
Flour and seasonings 


3 or 4 pounds beef 
3 tablespoons fat 

1 cup sliced carrots 
1 cup sliced onions 


Skewer or tie into an attractive shape a chuck, round, 
rump, or brisket roast. Season with salt and pepper. 
Roll with flour and brown the meat on all sides in the 
fat. Transfer to a deep kettle and add enough boiling 
water to cover about one-third of the meat. Cover ket- 
tle closely and simmer slowly for 3 or 4 hours. Add the 
vegetables and let cook until tender. Remove meat to a 
platter and surround with vegetables. Make gravy from 
one cup of broth by adding 2 tablespoons flour rubbed 
smooth with a little cold water. Let boil vigorously for 
two minutes and add seasoning as needed. 

RABBIT PIE 

Skin and dress a rabbit, soak for an hour in tepid 
water, and cut into small pieces. Wipe dry, rub with 
lemon juice, salt, and pepper. Put into a quart of 

































‘Tasty Szacks From 
the Pantry She/ves 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


water, bring to boiling point, and simmer until tender. 


Make a rich pastry and line a deep pan. Put into a 
hot oven and bake until light brown. Then put the 
rabbit into the pan, cover with gravy made from the 
liquid where it was cooked, and dot with butter. Cover 
with a top crust and bake in a hot oven (450 degrees 
Fahrenheit to 425 degrees Fahrenheit) for 25 to 35 min- 
utes until done. 

WELSH RABBIT 


YZ teaspoon mustard 
Dash cayenne 

6 slices toast 

2 eggs 


1 tablespoon fat 

1 tablespoon flour 

1 cup milk 

4, pound cheese 

1 teaspoon salt 

Cut cheese very fine. Make a white sauce of the fat, 
flour, milk, salt, pepper, and mustard, mixing the mus- 
tard with the other dry ingredients before adding the 
milk. Cook over direct fires for 3 minutes and then 
place over hot water. Add the cheese and cook, stirring 
until the cheese is melted. Add the beaten eggs and 
cook until the mixture thickens. Serve at once on hot 
buttered toast. 

BRUNSWICK STEW 


1 pint butterbeans 
2 onions 

Salt and pepper 
Y% pound butter 


1 small hen 

1 squirrel 

1 quart corn 

1 quart tomatoes 

1 pint okra 

Cut the chicken and squirrel in pieces, cover with 2 
quarts boiling water and simmer until meat falls from 
bones. Remove bones, pick meat in pieces and return 
to the kettle in which it was cooked. Add vegetables 
and seasoning and cook down thick, stirring constantly 
to prevent burning. 


Many people add 3 or 4 hard cooked eggs which 
have been chopped, a cup of tomato catsup, and a tea- 
spoon each of chili powder, Worcestershire and tobasco 
sauce. Fresh vegetables are preferable but canned ones 
may be used to make a good product. Fresh pork may 
be added also if desired. Serve very hot. 


BAKED CHEESE FONDUE 

1 cup grated cheese 3 eggs 

1 tablespoon fat Dash cayenne 

1 cup milk 1 cup soft bread crumbs 

Ye teaspoon salt 

Scald the milk and pour over the bread crumbs. 
(Rice or other cooked cereal may be substituted for the 
bread crumbs.) Add the fat, the cheese, and the sea- 
sonings. Beat the egg yolks lightly and add to the mix- 
ture and then fold in the stiffly beat egg whites. Turn 
into a greased baking dish, set into a pan of hot water, 
and bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees Fahrenheit) 
until firm. 

CANDIED SWEET POTATOES 

Boil 6 sweet potatoes without paring and when 
tender, drain, peel, and cut in thick slices. Make a 
syrup by boiling together % cup water and 1 cup brown 





A reor PLANNED MEAL 
—SWLET, POTATOES 
B/ AKED WITH PORK 
SHOULDER AND SERV- 
ED WITH A GREEN VEG- 
ETABLE AND APPLSB 
AND CELERY SALAD. 








sugar. Dip each slice of 
potato in the syrup and 
lay in a greased pan. Sea- 
son with salt and bits of 
butter. When all the po- 
tato is in the pan, pour 
over any remaining syrup 
and bake in a quick oven 


(425-450 degrees Fahren- 
heit) until the potatoes are 
brown. 


HUNGARIAN GOULASH 
2 cloves garlic | 
2 pounds beef or veal 
1% cups cubed potatoes 
1 cup sliced carrot 
1 cup diced turnip 
12 small onions 
alt 
Paprika 
Pepper 
3 tablespoons bacon fat 
Cut the meat into 14% 
inch cubes, place in sauce- 
pan with 1 quart boiling 
water and 2 cloves of gar- 
lic and let boil five min- 
utes. Cover and let sim- 
mer until meat is tender. 
Put the bacon fat into a 
frying pan and brown the 
potatoes, the slices of carrot, the diced turnip, and the 
small onions. Add the vegetables and the seasoning to 
the meat about 30 minutes before it is tender. If the 
broth is too thin when ready to serve, thicken slightly 
with some browned flour rubbed smooth in a little cold 
water. 
If the meat is put into a casserole or baking dish 
just before the vegetables are added, this makes an at- 
tractive one-dish meal which can be served from the 


casserole. 
SPANISH RICE 


% cup rice 1% $ cupe. pimientoes 


2 tablespoons fat 

5 cups water 

2 onions 

2 cups tomatoes 

Fry the rice in the fat until brown, then add water 
and boil until soft. Drain. Brown the slices of onion 
in a little fat, mix with the tomatoes and pimientoes 
and add to the rice. Add seasoning and place in a 
greased baking dish and bake for 30 minutes in a 
moderate oven. 


ll 
Paprika 


CREOLE JAMBALAYA 
2 sprigs parsley 
2 sprigs thyme 
2 bay leaves 
3 cloves, ground 
1 teaspoon chili powder 
3 quarts beef broth 
Salt and cayenne to taste 


1% cups rice 

1 pound fresh pork 

1 slice ham 

1 dozen fine chaurice (pork 

sausage). 

2 onions 

1 tablespoon butter 

2 cloves garlic 

Cut the pork (lean and fat) into cubes, (about % 

inch). Chop onions fine, grind the cloves, mince the 
garlic and fine herbs. Put a tablespoon of butter into a 
saucepan, add the onions and pork and let them brown 
slowly, stirring frequently. When slightly browned, 
add the ham chopped fine, the garlic, and the minced 
herbs. Let all this brown for five minutes longer and 
add a dozen fine Chaurice cut apart. Let cook for 5 
minutes longer and add the 3 quarts of broth. (Hot 
water will do but broth is much better). Let cook for 
ten minutes and add the rice which has been carefully 
washed. Then add the salt, cayenne, and chili powder 
and boil together for half an hour or until the rice is 
tender. Stir often to mix all well. Serve hot. 


This is a Spanish-Creole dish, which is a great 
favorite in New Orleans. We are indebted to Miss Ellen 
LeNoir, state home demonstration agent of Louisiana, 
for the recipe. 





F I HAD only 35 cents I would not hesitate to spend 

the last penny for a farm paper—The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist. We read it from cover to cover and 
enjoy every minute. There are many farmers who don’t 
read farm magazines for they think somebody is trying 
to give advice. I like to read experiences of other peo- 
ple that I may profit from what they have learned. I 
especially like the Farm Woman's page and have learned 
a lot about cooking and health. We.want to be pro- 
gressive farmers and cannot get along without Tha 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist—Mrs. G. M. . 
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Keeping Well 


By M. F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 














Help Rout Tuberculosis 


WONDER if you saw it? From far 
away Turkey, Selma Ekren writes to 
some of the large American dailies (pub- 
fished December 3, 1931) as follows: 
“Tuberculosis has 
made rapid inroads 
in Turkey because 
of ignorance and lack 
of medical care.. The 
Ottoman Empire, no- 
torious for neglect, 
did not take the 
problem seriously. 
Just as railroads, 
‘ highways, and educa- 
— tion were neglected 
DR.M.F.HAYGOOD in the past, so was 
public health. Up to the time of the re- 
public there were numerous homes which 
a doctor never visited. Charms, prayers, 
magic, and herbs brewed by ‘women who 
had the hand’ replaced doctors and drug- 
gists alike. 
“There are a number of so-called treat- 
ments for tuberculosis. The most fa- 
mous is the puppy dog cure. A new-born 
puppy is killed in the house of a person 
attacked by the disease. It is cooked as 
if it were lamb and offered to the patient. 
Great secrecy is maintained as to the 
nature of the meal until the patient swal- 
lows the last morsel of the puppy stew. 
Then he is told suddenly and brutally 





that he has feasted on a newborn pup. | 


This is calculated to make him sick and 
the disease is gotten rid of in this fashion. 


“Tuberculosis spread until it was a 
menace to Turkey. The republic disap- 
proves heartily of puppies as medicine. 
A ministry of hygiene was created by 
the new government. Old women who 
made a living by selling the herbs as a 
sure cure for every ailment known and 
unknown to man were forbidden to prac- 
tice the trade. Charms and prayers too 
were taboo and the hojas were told that 
they could look after the soul of a person 
but leave his body alone. ‘No one but a 
doctor can take care of a sick person’, 
the republic decreed.” 


OW much more enlightened and 

less superstitious are we than the 
Ottoman peoples were? How much have 
we advanced in medical service be- 
yond the Republic of Turkey? Within 
the past quarter century many of the 
victims of the “Great White Plague” 
seemingly preferred death to being known 
as a “consumptive.” Even now if, in a 
progressive community the school chil- 
dren are “skin tested” for tuberculosis 
infection, some mothers object to. their 
children having the benefit of this service. 
They seem to prefer the death of their 
children to the knowledge that their little 
ones have been infected with tuberculosis 
germs. 


Education has unquestionably made 
much more progress in this country than 
in Turkey. At the same time almost any- 
one can practice medicine either from an 
office or a hovel, by mail or radio. They 
can prescribe for most ailments and dis- 
eases to which human flesh is heir, from 
ingrowing toenails to cancer, and from 
the itch to consumption. Our medical 
Practice laws are in serious need of re- 
vision. None but those who have spent 
years of study, and are pronounced 
qualified” by our institutions of higher 
learning should be allowed the privilege 
of treating our sick. 

Tuberculosis is one of man’s greatest 
Problems. Its force today is only about 
one-half of that demonstrated 25 years 
ago, yet about 70,000 souls are snatched 
into eternity by it each year. Poverty, 
norance, and crime follow the lead of 
the “Great White Plague.” 


All who wish to escape its ravages 
should help the community to organize, 
and fight against the great killer of men, 
women, and children. Indeed each one 
should help rout tuberculosis. 
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AND PREMIUM BOOK. 


Just show our illustrated catalog of 
Sensational Slashed Price Bargains to 
friends and neighbors. Show them re- 
markable savings on things they need 
every day. Everything 5c to 98c. No 
higher. You offer 15c articles for 5c; 
30c articles for 10c; 40c articles for 
15c; 50c articles for 25c; 90c articles 
for 39c. Articles that other companies 
price at $1.50, $1.75 and $1.95, you 
offer for only 98c! Every article is full 
size for family use. We pay the freight. 


WANTED : 

e 
DEPENDABLE WOMEN 
fo introduce LEES BARGAINS 
Be an Agent for us and soon you can 
have a Valuable Premium ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE for selling an order 
as low as $3.00. 


LEE MFG. CO. 


Dept. 602 CHICAGO, ILL. 





FREES 


Greatest News of the Year! Gorgeous, colorful, 54-Piece Dinner Set now 
given ABSOLUTELY FREE and FREIGHT PAID! Simply follow new 
easy plan. NO CANVASSING! You buy nothing. You pay no money now 
or any time for outfit or samples. Mail coupon NOW for big free BARGAIN 


Wonderful Premium FREE 
for Selling Only a $3.22 Order of 


CUT PRICE BARGAINS 
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It’s actually fun to introduce these 
money-saving articles in your town. 
You need no experience. Just give an 
hour or two spare time to visiting 
with friends, Every lady you call on 
will welcome you. 

No Experience Needed 
Anyone Gan Get Free Premiums 
Join the thousands of happy ladies who 
are getting Valuable, Useful Premiums 
FREE and FREIGHT PAID, this new 
and easy way. Mail coupon NOW for 
your copy of this big, illustrated Bar- 
gain and Premium Catalog — sent 
FREE and Postpaid. Act Now! 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mai! Coupon for Catalog 


LEE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 602 Chicago, IIL: 
Please RUSH my copy of your latest BARGAIN and PREMIUM 
he 54-piece dinner set 
and would like to get a Valuable, Useful Premium for selling only a 






CATALOG, FREE and POSTPAID. I want t 






$3.00 order. Lee pays the freight on everything! 
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Quick, Portable 
HEAT at 
LOW COST! 






















GAS SERVICE 
No Matter Where You Live 


Quick heat and plenty of it... 
whenever and wherever you want 
it ... good, warm, fresh, healthful 
gas heat ... that’s what the Cole- 
man Radiant Heater brings you 
«+. at amazingly low cost! 

Just the thing for bedroom, bathroom 
or all over the house; fine for garage, shop, 
or store, etc. No pipes or connections... 
you —_ and use it anywhere. The Cole- 
man makes and _ burns its own gas from 
fooler untreated motor fuel. Cost-to-use, 
han 2¢ an hour! 


Coleman 


Radiant Fieaters 


New low prices... Model 5A (above) 
The DeLuxe Heater with Instant Starter and 
Thermo-Safety Generator. 8-Radiant Ca- 
pacity. Instant regulation. Listed by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories under File G 546. 
Now only ce in U.S. 

Model No. 9 (left) 
+ small in size but 
big in heating capac- 
ity. Seven full-size 
tadiants. Torch 
lighting. Now only 
$16.50 in U.S. 

See these heaters 
at your dealer’s. 
In the meantime 
write for illustrated 
literature. 

THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE Co. 
Address Office Nearest You, Dept. PG23 


Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Fa.s 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ont., Canada. 









































Get Rid ‘aa Dandruff 
by using 
Cuticura Soap 
assisted by 


Cuticura Ointment 
PiGutioura,* Dopt 108, Malden, ‘Mase . 













All best vegetables and flowers are 
described in Burpee’s Annual Gar- 
den Book for 1932 with 117 NEW 

varieties. Hundreds of pictures. 


Burpee’s 





Famous Golden Planting information. It’s FREE. 

Bantam Corn Only. ‘ EE Co. 
10c pkt. 245 Burpee Bidg. Philadelphia 
WE START YOU 





WITHOUT A DOLLAR 


Creams, Soaps, Extra cts. 






Famous Carnation Products. 
Perfumes, Toilet 3 
imown line! 200 items. 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 665. St. Louis, Mo. 
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CKY TIGER 


For Hair and Scalp! ee | 
A single be bottle corrects scalp irrita- 
A Proven Germicide, delicately 

erfumed; safe for adults and chil- 

World’s .ar, eens seller at 

Drug gists, Barbers, Beauty Parlors. 


GUARANTEED 
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SALLY 
| CARTER 





EW Year’s Day is a good time to 

plan your budgets for the coming 
months, and goodness knows, they take 
planning nowadays! But 1932 promises 
to be a better year ... and a more 
beautiful one for you if, along with your 
household budget, you plan a Beauty 
Budget in which you set aside a definite 
bit of time and money to coax into being 
your loveliest You! 


“But where,” you ask me, “shall I find 
time or money for beautifying? Busy as 
I am, I’m doing well to get the dishes 
washed, without applying hand lotion 
afterwards. And with times as they’ve 
been, I’m thankful to get little Johnny’s 
shoes paid for!” 


Far be it from me to tell you to let 
the dishes go unwashed 





Your New Year Beauty Budget 


winter, and perhaps prefer to use none in 
summer. 


UT if you wish to luxuriate with that 
Christmas money, or if you have 
special beauty troubles, you may want to 
add a tissue cream, a cleansing cream, 
cleansing tissues, hair tonics, bath salts, 
talcums, toilet water, etc., each of which 
may be bought from 35 cents up : 
and up and up as high as 
you want to go! 

In giving you the list of essentials I am 
taking it for granted that you have a good 
toilet soap, two toothbrushes (one for 
night and one for morning), a good hair 
brush (it pays to get a really good one 
with long, flexible bristles), a tooth paste 
and mouth wash (soda will do for both), 
and waving combs for 
setting your hair un- 





ae though I do 
insist on the hand lo- 
tion afterwards! Far 
be it from me to re- 
motely suggest that 
you let Johnny’s shoes 
go unpaid for! Well 
do I know that Duty 
comes first. But I do 
hold that Beauty runs 
it a close second, and 
that Johnny Four- 
Year-Old will remem- 
ber how sweet and 
dainty his mother al- 
ways looked long after 
he has forgotten the 
time he wore his shoes 
re-soled three times! 


LL budgets must 
be flexible and 
suited to the individ- 








New Year budgeting for beauty 
Is quite smart for 732; 
Turns to fun what might be duty 


less you have a self- 
setting or a heaven- 
sent permanent wave! 

So much for the 
cold cash side of the 
beauty business! 
Sometimes, I know 
time is harder to find 
than money! Your 
time budget will, of 
course, depend upon 
many factors and in 
any case must be very 
flexible. You wouldn't 
want to miss a trip to 
town because your 
budget said “shampoo,” 
when you can have 
your shampoo just as 
well next day. But do 
plan a definite time for 
beauty each day, and 








may use the Christmas gift check or bill 
to give you a beauty New Year, another 
may have a bit of butter-and-egg money 
each month and may add a beauty jar 
or box each month. Another may con- 
vert one beauty into another by selling 
her surplus flowers at the market. 


But don’t get the idea that beauty-coax- 

ing takes a lot of money! With a small 

initial outlay for the larger items such as 

cold cream and powder, you can keep 

your beauty budget moving blithely on- 

ward for a few cents a month. It was to 

accommodate budgets that the manufac- 

turers made miniature sizes of many cos- 

metic needs. 

So (to get right down to facts) let’s 

put down the absolute beauty essentials 

and an approximate cost for each, and 

see how the total stacks up against the 

Christmas gift money or the “nest- 

egg” 

jar of cold cream, 35 cents to $1. 

box of face powder, 35 cents to $2. 

bottle of hand lotion, 35 to 50 cents. 

manicure kit, 25 cents to $2. 

bottle of skin tonic or astringent, $1 to $2. 

box of cotton, 10 cents. 

jar or bottle of a protecting powder base, 35 
cents to $1. 

rouge vanity, 25 cents to $1. 

bottle of deodorant, 35 to 50 cents. 


a ee ee ee 
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Many of these are in large sizes that 
will last you many months. Others you 
will have to replenish as the months 
wear on. But for some you may sub- 
stitute cheaper things. For instance, the 
skin tonic or astringent may be replaced 
by a 35 cent bottle of witch-hazel. You 
may make the cold cream and the hand 
lotion at home by the recipes given you 
last summer in these columns. You may 





! use the cold cream as a powder base in 


ual. As to the money And brings loveliness to You! if you can’t give it 

problem, the answer then, don’t skip, but 

lglg on Page get it another time. 
ings. ne of you 


N PLANNING this budget, watch 

yourself several days and set down ex- 
actly how much time you already give to 
beauty. Count washing and powdering 
your “face, brushing and arranging your 
hair, brushing your teeth, taking your 
bath, and using a deodorant. These sim- 
ple duties which every woman must per- 
form whether she thinks of them as 
beauty rites take at least fifteen minutes 
each day. Now add to this an hour once 
a week for special treatment, and ten 
minutes more night and morning or twenty 
minutes mid-afternoon, and you'll have 
time for many beauty treatments that will 
enhance your loveliness. Budget these ex- 
tra minutes about like this :— 


hair. 
removing 
your soap 


3 extra minutes for brushing your 

3 extra minutes for applying and 
cleansing cream, in addition to 
and water washing. 

3 extra minutes for patting your skin with a 
tonic or astringent. 

5 extra minutes for applying a bit of rouge 
and lipstick more carefully and artistically 
than you’ve ever done before. 

6 extra minutes for using a rich, nourishing 
cream and resting, with witch-hazel pads 
over your eyes, while the cream seeps in. 


As you see you may use all the twenty 
minutes at once or you may divide it up 
during the day. 

And in the extra hour once a week, 
you'll want to give your hair a shampoo 
one week and a tonic treatment the next, 
your nails a manicure, and your face a 
“blackhead steaming” or a “wrinkle facial,” 
or do any of the little odds and ends that 
are so important in giving the air of 
good grooming and daintiness. 

* * ** 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—If you would know how 
to give yourself a facial, read Sally Carter’s 















SWEETHEART 


DAYS. 
FOR 50 YEARS 


HEY met and loved. He wooed 

and won her. That was back in 
’7g. And for fifty beautiful years they 
traveled life’s highway together. To- 
day she is that dear, brave, silver- 
haired little “Granny” you so often 
see. Grandad’s work was done first... 
seventy fruitful, happy years. 

It is our great privilege to have 
contributed an important service to 
“Granny.” Especially when rains beat 
down and wild storms rage, she finds 
deep contentment in the unfailing 
guardianship of the CLARK Water- 
proof Metal Vault which was sug- 
gested when fe passed on. She knows 
that it is a safe, secluded sanctuary 
into which neither water nor any 
other element of the surrounding 
earth can intrude. 

CLarRK Vaults are made of specially 
processed rustproofed enduring metal 
because only metal is completely proof 
against water and against crumbling, 
Each cLark Standard Vault is 
guaranteed to fulfill its immaculate 
guardianship for 50 years! CLARK 
Special Vaults of solid copper are 
guaranteed for 750 years. Our De Luxe 
Vaults of extra-heavy solid copper are 
guaranteed forever. 
Leading funeral directors every- 
where can supply CLARK Vaults—in 
a choice of nine appropriate finishes, 
including Cadmium Plating by the 
Udylite Process. Prices are surpris 
ingly reasonable. 

“ww OW 
Free! Our booklet, “My Duty,” 
should be in everyone’s secret drawef. 
Write for your copy. 
THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CQ, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Wistern Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo 





GRAVE VAULTS 


This emblem of quality appears on the end of e@ 





article in the January 15 issue. 


genuine ‘‘Clark’? Vault 
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‘Ss martly Stylish Designs 


SURPLICE closing, slenderizing plait lines, and clever seaming mark this 
stylish frock for the woman of large figure with slender hips, No. 7403. 
The sleeve is lengthened by a small flared cuff. The fronts are in one piece— 
the back has the slightly bloused waist, joined to a straight line skirt portion. 
Black broadcloth, suede finished, was chosen for 

this style. It is equally attractive in Canton crepe, 

velvet, novelty woolens, or cotton material. De- 

on signed in eight sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, and 
52 inches bust measure. Size 44 will require 3% 
yards of 54-inch material. 


































Contrast and diagonal lines are outstanding fea- 
tures of this distinctive style for slender figures, 
No. 7404. The deep yoke portions of the waist are 
cut with sleeve extensions to which 
the long sleeve portions are added. 
The overlapping fronts meet the 
diagonal lines of the skirt at the 
waistline. Deep flared sections in 
flounce effect lengthen the skirt. 
The waist blouses slightly above a 
wide crushed belt. For this chic 
style one may choose black Canton 
crepe or satin combined with white, 
brown with beige, or green with 
rust, or the entire dress 
may be made of one of the 
bright colored crepes so 
popular now. Designed in 
three sizes: 16, 18, and 20 
years, or 34, 36, and 38 
inches bust measure. Size 
18 as illustrated will re- 
quire 3% yards with % 

yard of contrasting ma- 

terial. If made without 
contrast, 3% yards will 
be required. 











On wintry nights when one has to keep very 
snug and warm, long-sleeved pajamas like those 
shown here, No. 7416, will feel mighty comfort- 
able. For warmer weather they may be made 
with short sleeves, or sleeveless, and the neck may 
be finished with or without the collar. The front 
—= of the trousers is mounted on a pointed yoke, and 

in the back an elastic run casing holds the full- 
ness. Cotton flannel, cotton prints, pongee, or sateen are suggested. Designed 
m seven sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. Size 10 will require 336 yards 
of 29-inch material if made with long sleeves. 





Every little boy will like the double-breasted effect—and the comfortable 
collar that leaves the neck free--in this two-piece suit, No. 7422. The sleeve 
May be made in wrist length or short, and the trousers in “short” style are just 
tight for a boy who likes to run and play. Wash cotton or woolen materials 
are suggested. Designed in sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4, if made with long 
sleeves, will require 2 yards of 29-inch material. 





Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 





armer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 
cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Winter Book of Fash- 





‘CHEST COLDS 
Best treated 








Mother! The night coughs of chil- 
dren can usually be relieved by one 
application of Vicks. Just rub on 
freely and cover with warm flannel. 


26 





externally 





at once! 
When a cold goes down into 
the chest, take no chances. Go 
to bed and start Vicks double- 
action treatment. 

Rub Vicks vigorously over 
‘throat and chest and cover 
with warm flannel. Relief is 
two-fold: 

(1) By stimulation—Through 
the skin like a plaster Vicks 
“draws out” tightness and 
soreness. 

(2) By inhalation—Its medi- 
cated vapors released by the 
heat of the body are inhaled 
direct to the air-passages. 

To increase the stimulative 
effect, redden the skin over 
throat and chest with hot wet 
towels before applying Vicks. 


ICKS 


VapoRusB 









OVER ‘4% MILLION 


JARS USED YEARLY 

















For Sale? 


Somewhere among the one 
readers of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER- 


Do U Have 





million (1,000,000) 


74 OME 











RURALIST are that class of progressive farmers 
who buy Baby Chicks, Hatching Eggs, and Breed- 
ing Stock. Raising poultry is their business—they 
are prospects for better fl.cks, equipment, etc. 
The “Classified Ad” columns of our publication 
offer the opportunity to those who want to Buy 
or Sell. You can buy with confidence and the 
assurance of a square deal—our advertising guar- 
antee protects you. As an advertiser you get 
“more circulation for the money” than is offered 
by any other Southern farm paper. See classified 
ad page for rates and circulation ,for our five 
editions. 


Annual Poultry Issue Feb. 1 


This issue, issued once each year by THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST, will be dated 
February 1. Most of the reading in this issue 
will be devoted to poultry. It will be of extra 
importance to our advertisers as a medium to 
sell Baby Chicks, Poultry Stock, Eggs, Turkeys, 
and other needed merchandise. 


Mail Your Ad Now! 


Advertisements and instructions should be mailed 
18 days before publication date. Your output will 
largely determine the space to be used in our 
Poultry Issue. Order your ad to run six times 
which includes our February, March and April 
issues. We’ll gladly help write your advertise- 
ments, and if display space is wanted, furnish suit- 
able cuts free of charge. 


Let Classified Ads Sell For You 

















containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. 
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the other side, Hanley was leaning against 
the bulwark that surrounded the deck. 

The two plotters were edging slowly 
toward the cabin. The Major, his face 
white as a sheet, was starting in that 
direction. The remaining two men of the 
crew were with O’Neil. Half a dozen 
women were clustered along the rail, too. 

O’Neil left his rifle where it was, ran 
down the deck and leaped to the cabin 
roof. 

“Grab the oars,” he ordered Mac Ar- 
thur’s two men. “Quick! Hold the boat 
in line with the Adventure and just be- 
hind.” 


HEY hesitated, glanced at each other, 
and then complied. O’Neil turned 
back to the river. 

The canoe was within a rod of the 
Adventure. There were only eight In- 
dians in it. One in the boat had his hand 
up. Some talk was going on. Donelson, 
hanging over the rail, was answering. 

No weapons were in sight. The Chick- 
amaugas had only red paint on; their 
shirts were hung with bells and buttons; 
they were the picture of Indians out for 
a friendly visit and dressed up in their 
best. 

“They’re inviting us to come ashore 
and visit them, Major,” O’Neil observed 
to Brassfield. “What do you think?” 

The Major wet his lips, tried to speak, 
found his voice was a squeak and kept 
silent. He had his hands on the rail and 
he looked like a man who was feeling the 
first qualms of seasickness. 

O’Neil looked back at the village, which 
the Natchez was passing as the current 
carried it on. There should have been 
scores of brown youngsters rioting along 
the shore; women carrying water and 
wood; old men hunting for warm spots 
along the walls where the wintry sun 
struck. Instead the village was bare and 
dead. Only a score of young men were 
in sight. No smoke came up from the 
aperture in the roofs of the bark and log 
houses. 

“Probably two hundred warriors in the 
edge of the woods, waiting, on the chance 
that we’re fools enough to come ashore,” 
O’Neil said to himself. “Cold waiting, 
too. Well, they’ll get warmed up when 
they start down the trail to keep abreast 
of us.” 

Very probably the planting of an am- 
bush on the east bank of the river indi- 
cated that a considerable force was on 
hand, and that serious attack could pe 
looked for from that side. Of course, 
there might be as many more on the west 
bank. There were stories that the Chick- 
amaugas had at least eight hundred war- 
riors. 


P AHEAD the Chickamauga canoe 

was riding alongside the Adventure. 
One Indian was aboard. Five frontiers- 
men leaned on their rifles and stared 
glumly at the Indians in the boat. Donel- 
son was presenting bolts of cloth, and a 
few packages (possibly containing more 
bells to dangle on deerskin shirts) to the 
Chickamauga emissary. 


“We're all good friends, you see,” 
O’Neil observed ironically to Captain 
Hanley. “We even exchange gifts. Col- 
onel Donelson presents cloth and bells to 
the Chickamauga chief and he’s sorry we 
are in such a hurry we can’t stop to feast 
with our good friends. And the chief ex- 
tends best wishes for a fine voyage. And 
now watch him hurry back to shore so he 
can get that fancy shirt off, put his war 
paint on, and hurry to catch up with the 
war party.” 


The Chickamauga canoe swung around 
and headed for the village. The paddles 
dug in as the Indians raced for the land- 
ing. Ahead, the Adventure spurted for- 
ward as the two big oars, each with two 
men on it, bit into the water. Donelson 
waved his arm. 

“We're to try to keep ahead of the war 
party on shore,” O’Neil explained to the 
crew of the Natchez as he passed the 
signal on to the boat behind. “If we can 
hit some fast water and make good time, 
we may be able to stage a showdown be- 
fore these fellows catch up.” 

The remaining two men of the Natchez’ 


The Raven Flies West 


(Continued from page 5) 


crew aided Mac Arthur’s two renegades 
at the oars. Sekadee and Hanley remain- 
ed on watch. On the main deck, the 
women were laying out the extra arms. 
Three children had been spanked and sent 
back into the cabin. Each man of the 
crew, save Hanley, had a rifle by him. 
At the bow a grizzled old woman, dress- 
ed in a hunting shirt, a torn skirt, and 
men’s boots, was loading scraps of metal 
into an old blunderbuss. Other women 
were loading muskets. Extra ramrods 
were being laid out on the deck; each 
woman had a powder horn slung around 
her; extra bags of bullets were passed 
around. 


HE old woman with the boots slipped 

a bullet pouch in her pocket, and 
popped three bullets into her mouth (they 
bulged her cheek like that of a squirrel 
carrying nuts), so she would be ready to* 
spit one into the muzzle of the first gun 
that needed reloading. She had finished 
loading the  blun- 
derbuss, had laid it 
down, and was now 
holding a_ hatchet 
negligently on her 
lap. 


NUD VAR 
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“Grandma’s fit In- 
juns afore,” grin- 
ned her son-in-law 
at the oar. 





“Before you was 
weaned, Abe,” re- 
turned the grizzled 
one calmly. “I’ve 
fit and_ sculped 
Shawnees and 
Cherokees, and I 
reckon Chickamau- 
gas won't be no 
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The two men at the oars dropped them 
and grabbed for rifles. Down in the bow, 
the old woman rested a musket across 
the rail and waited calmly for a good 
shot. O’Neil saw all this in the second 
that he was getting his knife out and 
leaping to the steersman’s side. 

One from each side, the two men of 
Mac Arthur were rushing. They had 
dropped their rifles and their knives were 
ready. The steersman started, almost 
dropped the oar and made as if to reach 
for his own weapon. 

“Keep her straight,’”’ roared O’Neil. 
“You steer. I'll do the fighting.” 

In that second, it was clear he had 
spoken too soon. The man on his left 
stumbled, gave a gasp and struck the 
deck. Sekadee’s hatchet was sunk in his 
brain. The man on the right flew vio- 
lently forward as if somebody had shoved 
him hard from behind. O’Neil struck 
down his knife hand, and slipped his own 
blade under the fel- 
low’s ribs. 


As he threw the 
man to the deck, 
O’ Neil saw his own 
efforts had been 
useless. There was 
a hole as wide as a 
man’s hand in the 
fellow’s back where 
a flattened pistol 
bullet had struck 
at short range. 
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N that second of 
action, the pic- 
ture had _ hardly 
changed. The old 
woman at the bow 
still had her mus- 








harder to kill.” eee 

As they came to the next bend, O’Neil 
gave an anxious look to the rear. In spite 
of the efforts of the rowers, the line of 
boats was stringing out. Gaps were open- 
ing between them. The dugout canoes 
were keeping close to the flatboats, as if 
for protection, but some of the flatboats 
were overloaded, all were clumsy, and as 
a result of their uneven pace, the flotilla 
was breaking up into three divisions. 
Worse than all, O’Neil could not even be 
sure that he could see the last of the line. 


Ahead to the right, the mountains were 
crowding up to the river. Black and in- 
human in the dim light of a stormy day, 
they seemed to rise higher and higher as 
the boats wallowed along under them. 
For a second, O’Neil had the curious 
fancy that the mountains of the Chicka- 
maugas were going to lean over and 
crush the river and boats in one terri- 
fying embrace. 

The channel was narrowing and the 
current quickening. The men had quit 
rowing. One man stood at each oar to 
give an occasional twist to help the 
steersman. 

Ahead, a mile, O’Neil caught a glimpse 
of a rocky point that edged out into the 
stream. A slender island, all rocks and 
a few trees, narrowed the channel on the 
other side. 


“(NHANNEL’S getting pretty narrow,” 
he called. “Watch your steering.” 

The man at the steering oar swore in 
response. 

“T bin down this river ten times,” he 
said gruffly. “You tend to the Injuns 
and I’ll tend to the steering.” 

O’Neil grinned, a tight grin that just 
lifted his lips from his teeth. He was 
beginning to get cold and tense inside. A 
glance at Sekadee and Hanley showed 
they both were ready. The two men of 
Mac Arthur’s were still ostensibly watch- 
ing the river, but they were moving to- 
ward the steersman. 

Just as the Adventure passed the rocky 
point, the din of hell sounded in O’Neil’s 
ears. It was as if the woods of the moun- 
tain had erupted into shrill yells. He 
did not look toward the shore, but he 
knew that canoes full of naked Chicka- 
maugas were pushing out and racing to 
the flatboats. The attack had come. 





ket over the rail, 
but she had turned her head and her 
mouth was open. The two men by the 
rail had swung their rifles. Sekadee and 
O’Neil both looked like Indians; the 
dead men were clearly white. From shore 
the Chickamauga canoes were spurting. 
Yells still made a horrid din in the ears. 
Hanley saved the situation. The crew 
knew him for a Continental officer. He 
waved his smoking pistol. 


“British spies,” he cried. “Get to the 
oars and pull. Beat those canoes.” 


The steersman spat tobacco on the deck. 


“My hair sorta raised up for a second,” 
he confessed shortly. “That was fast 
work.” 


They were past the rocky point. The 
part of the Indian plan which provided 
for wrecking the boat on the point, had 
at least been spoiled. Two Indian canoes, 
paddles bending under the pressure, were 
spurting alongside, however. Upstream, 
the other canoes were swinging to meet 
the oncoming flatboats. 


With a patter like hail, a half dozen 
arrows struck the deck. On the shore 
was a crackle of musketry. 

“They’re shooting from the west bank,” 
warned O’Neil. “Edge over east if you 
can.” 

He snatched up his rifle. The canoe 
pressing up on the right had twelve war- 
riors in it. O’Neil’s rifle cracked and one 
crumpled over the paddle. 


As he reloaded, O’Neil looked around. 
Hanley, holding his empty pistol awkward- 
ly between his knees, was reloading. The 
two frontiersmen were firing steadily from 
the left side of the boat at the attacking 
canoe on that side. Sekadee, with two 
scalps dripping at his belt, had just fired 
into the right-hand canoe. At the bow, 
the woman discarded the musket and 
was leveling the blunderbuss. Another 
woman was firing a musket. The other 
four were feverishly reloading the rifles 
and muskets passed back to them. 


HE right-hand canoe swung in close. 
A dozen dark hands clamped it to the 
flatboat’s side. O’Neil took a snap shot 
with his rifle, dropped it, jerked out his 
tomahawk and jumped to the rail. Beside 
him, Captain Hanley leaned coolly over, 








thrust a pistol into a painted face and 
pulled trigger. 

There was a great boom to the left, a 
cloud of powder smoke, and a chorus of 
yells from the canoe. The old woman had 
let fly with her blunderbuss. Indians were 
rising and falling in the canoe. Appar- 
ently the charge had spread well. \ 


O’Neil leaned over and chopped at the 
two red hands that still held the canoe 
to the flatboat. There was a smear of 
cleft fingers and spurting blood at the 
first stroke; the second missed. The ca- 
noe bobbed away. Three or four Indians 
picked up paddles again and swung the 
canoe toward the shore. 

“Other side,” O’Neil yelped and obeyed 
his own words. Behind him, Hanley 
came, with his second pistol drawn, 
Sekadee raced, too, hatchet out, and next 
to him the old woman, one skinny hand 
gripping the little axe she used to cut 
firewood for a Wednesday’s baking. 

Three Indians had just reached the 
deck. The two frontiersmen, one with 
an arrow sticking clear through him, were 
swinging their rifles at the feathered 
heads that were bobbing up over the rail, 
The three that had broken over had 
crawled on toward the bow and leaped 
the rail there. 

The leader of the three swung a toma- 
hawk at a tall woman who faced him 
with an unloaded musket. She swung up 
the barrel to guard against the blow, and 
then with a scream of hate, drove the 
muzzle into the Indian’s stomach. He 
doubled up, temporarily blocking the two 
behind him. 

In that second, Hanley’s pistol roared 
deafeningly at O’Neil’s ear. Another In- 
dian pitched backward, as O’Neil and 
Sekadee closed in. Out of the corner of 
his eye, O’Neil saw the grandame split 
the skull of the Indian who had been tem- 
porarily disabled by the tall woman. 


HAT corner was cleared in a second. 

O’Neil whirled back to find Hanley 
jabbing over the rail with his sword, ang 
three or four Chickamaugas still desper- 
ately trying to pass the barrier. A woman 
shoved a loaded musket in O’Neil’s hands, 
He leaned over the side and let fly at the 
nearest warrior. Sekadee was already in 
action again with his hatchet. The old 
woman, with blood on her high boots, 
was swinging her little axe. 

The canoe jolted loose from the side. 
Two Chickamaugas, left alive on tie flat- 
boat, jumped for it, struck the edge, tip- 
ped it over. Half a dozen Indians strug- 
gled in the water around it. 

O’Neil swung back to the roof of the 
cabin. The steersman was still grimly 
tugging at the huge oar. Upstream, com- 
bats similar to the one just ended on the 
Natchez, were going on. 

He turned back to the deck of the 
Natchez. Sekadee was methodically strip- 
ping off scalps; another man was helping 
him throw bodies overboard. One woman 
was being bandaged ; an arrow had grazed 
her. The man that another arrow had 
pierced was seated on the deck and cough- 
ing blood. 

“One gone,” counted O’Neil. 

Hanley was reloading his pistols; his 
sword, still wet, lay by his side. The tall 
woman who had doubled up the Indian 
with a blow in the stomach was squatting 
on the deck and sobbing in short, hys- 
terical bursts. The old woman had re- 
sumed her seat by the bow. She was re- 
loading the blunderbuss. 

O’Neil wondered suddenly what had 
happened to Major Brassfield. He had 
not noticed him since the fight started. 
A glance located that officer by the port 
rail, just where he had been when the 
shooting began. The Major’s face was 4 
sea green. As O’Neil watched him, he 
leaned over the rail and began to vomit 
violently into the Tennessee. 

(Continued in next issue) 





ESPECIALLY enjoy Rev. J. W. 


Holland’s sermons. I have 20 or more | 


of them clipped out for reference. Yours 
is the only paper we take that has a séf 
mon in it, and we take a half dozen oF 
more.—J. W. Felton. : 
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ERCHANTS all over the country 

at this time of the year are busy tak- 
ing stock, balancing books, examining 
shelves to see what goods they have on 
hand, dusting off the 
shelves, and putting 
the goods carefully 
back. It is the one 
chore about business 
that most men de- 
test, but it must be 
done at stated inter- 
vals in order that 
they may know where 
they stand, and 
whether the business 
is solvent. 


SS 


JOHN W. 





HOLLAND 


11d 


The human heart is like a business. 
The mind is constantly getting and for- 
getting things. We are acquiring new 
experiences and we are selling energy 
therefor. Let’s examine our hearts and 
dust off its shelves; strike a balance and 
begin again. 

Did you make any new friendships last 
year? New appreciations of other peo- 
ple? New discoveries of excellence in 
others that you did not have a year ago? 

Has the shelf on which you keep your 
faith in God, in other folk, and in your- 
self become depleted during the rather 
hard economic strain of the last twelve 
months? Is God or chaos uppermost in 
your thought ? 

Do other people seem to be but snivel- 
ing, grovelling, money-grubbers? Or do 
you see that these are but surface things, 
and that underneath and back in their 
hearts are the reservoirs of love and ten- 


derness and chivalry that make them 
akin to the Heavenly Father ? 
1 q 


Do you have any old hatreds on your 


Dusting the Shelves 


Our Farm Sermon—By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


shelves? Some of these come from the 
settling of wills; some come through 
jealousy and misunderstandings in the 


community ; some of them may exist even 
between husband and wives, and parents 
and children. 


It is bad stock; better take it out and 


junk it. Put up the spirit of understand- 
ing and sympathy and kindness in its 
place. 

fom 


Have you checked up on your habits? 


One or two bad habits, persistently in- 
dulged in, will make a sorry mess of al- 
most any life. Do you incline more easily 
to certain actions that once shocked you? 
Does the alarm clock of conscience arouse 
you less easily with reference to certain 
actions and thoughts? Dust off those old 
shelves and start some new thoughts and 
actions which will grow into finer and 
happier habits. 

como 


Do you find yourself praying 
and believingly as you once did? 
There is a moral and spiritual guidance 
for every normal human being, but it is a 
guidance which needs to be sought by 
prayer and right thinking. 
C9 9 


as easily 


I have neither time nor space to put in 
a complete catalog of the affairs of the 
soul, but many other suggestions will 
come to you as you read these lines. 


My hope and prayer for you all is that 
the New Year may be finer, happier, more 
God-led than any year you have ever 
lived, that health, happiness, hope, and 
Heaven may be more und more in your 
thoughts. 


Happy New Year! 


How My Garden Grows 


By? L. A. 


O SPOT of ground on the farm con- 
tributes more in food, health, and 
happiness than the garden if it is given a 
fair show. Hundreds of thousands of our 
folks are living well 
this winter who 
wouldn’t be living al- 
together so well if it 
weren't for last sea- 
son’s garden. Be- 
cause of these facts, 
and because hun- 
dreds of our read- 
ers have written me 
of the help they have 
received from my 
discussions of my 
own garden experi- 
ences I am going to continue to talk with 
you along this line this year. Some of 
you will disagree with me as to the best 
way to handle the garden, but that is 
all right. I admit there are still some 
things about garden work I don’t know, 
tam still learning. Your suggestions 
and criticisms will be welcomed, and 
n these are deemed of sufficient value 

to be helpful to our readers they will be 
Passed on to them if space will permit. 





L. A. NIVEN 


Set Onion Plants——Because of their 
flavor and excellent quality a few 
tows of Bermuda onions should be found . 
mMevery home garden. I am going to set 


- Mine at the same time I set my cabbage. 


Bermudas will not keep well through 
the fall and winter, but will prove highly 
irable for use until late summer. For 








~Mext fall and winter use I shall sow some 


of Prizetaker and. other varieties 
March. 





English Pea Planting Time Near.— 
st time for putting in the early 
of English peas in Middle and 
South is as soon after January 
#0 15 as weather conditions will per- 

not more than 30 to 45 days 








‘™m the upper and mountainous sec- 








NIVEN 


tions. For this early planting I depend 
entirely on the Early Alaska, because of 
its hardiness. 





Will Start Planting This Month.—lIf 
weather conditions will permit I shall 
set some cabbage and onion plants this 
month, purchasing the plants from the 
commercial growers. For the earliest 
cabbage I shall set a few of the Early 
Jersey Wakefield, a small sharp-headed 
kind. I don’t want many of them be- 
cause they are very small, but their 
earliness makes up for this shortcoming. 
For second early I shall set Charleston 
Wakefield, another sharp-headed variety, 
but much larger than the Jersey Wake- 
field. Then for mid-season I shall put 
in some of the Succession, which is one 
of the earliest of the flat heads, nearly all 
of which are late in maturing. For 
the main or late crop I shall depend on 
the old dependable Flat Dutch. If the 
weather prevents putting them in this 
month I shall set as early as_ possible. 
North of a line drawn through Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, Atlanta, Char- 
lotte, Raleigh, and Richmond it is usually 
well to wait until February to set these 
plants, and March is early enough in the 
extreme upper portion and mountainous 
sections of the South. 





Start 1932 Garden Now.—To be really 
successful with a garden it must be made 
a year round proposition. I am starting 
my 1932 garden work this week by order- 
ing copies of my favorite seed catalogs. 
When they arrive I am going to study | 
them carefully, and, as nearly as possi- } 
ble, select and order my year’s supply 
of seed. This is much better than buy- 
ing a few packages at a time. I will 
select a few packages of the new varieties 
that are coming out this year, but for the 
most part will depend on the tried and 
proved varieties. I like to try out the 
new kinds and see what they will do, but 
I never depend on them for my main 









a 
Horse - Collar 
that is a 
Horse -Saver 
anda Money-Saver 
for you 
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The Couch Cotton Collar shown above—the “Lankford”—is un- 
surpassed for wagon, plow, and general use. Made of heavy sail 
duck, with leather bearings and line leathers; stuffed with oily 
cotton lint and fiber that will not pack or become hard, it prevents 
galls, cures shoulders already sore without stopping the animal 
from work. Opens at the bottom, rolls back and forth as the 
load comes on and off, permitting free and easy movement of ani- 
mal’s shoulders, and getting more work done with less strain and 
effort. The “Lankford” is the South’s favorite, the largest-selling 
cotton horse collar in the world. 


COUCH. COLLARS 
AND BACKBANDS 


Remember when you buy Couch products, you are help- 
ing the South by promoting the increased use of cotton. 


Special $3.00 Introductory Offer 


Send check or money order for $3 to P. O. Box 974, Atlanta, Ga., and receive 
postpaid one 5-ft. cotton pick sack, one of our best backbands, and one “Lank- 
ford” cotton collar (sizes same as for leather collars). Act promptly before 
this offer expires. 





Look for trademark shown below—get the genuine. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us, giving h:s name. 


Couch Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















243 carloads 
used each year 


fa7 years / 


i en 
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“Targe orders of Conkeys Feeds speak for 
themselves,”’ writes Maplecrest Farm Hatchery 


Mr. A. C. Gingerich goes right to the point when he tells of his experience with 
Conkeys Feeds at Maplecrest Farm Hatchery, Wellman, Iowa. In a recent letter 
he says: ‘‘We have used from 2 to 3 carloads of Conkeys Feeds each year for the 
past 7 years, and this should speak for itself. We have also used Conkeys Butter- 
milk Starting Feed for our Mammoth Bronze Poults. We will simply say that we 


like Conkeys Feed and expect to continue using it.’’ 


Conkeys STARTING FEED “i ¥-O 


THE ORIGINAL BUTTERMILK STARTING FEED 


Conkeys contains an abundance of buttermilk, milk albumen, meat 
meal, etc., scientifically balanced and blended. No mixing or guess- 
pots Mo keeps the bowels open and the digestive tract in a healthy 
condition. 

Vitalized with Y-O! Conkeys is the only starting feed that comes 
already vitalized with Y-O, a product rich in the B vitamins of brewers’ 
yeast and the A and D vitamins of cod liver oil. The elusive A and D 
vitamins are held secure by Conkeys special patented process. Try 
Conkeys today. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO., 6742 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mills: Cleveland, O. ; Toledo, O.: Nebraska City, Nebr.: Dallas, Tex. 


Vi-tal-ize 


all your feeds 
with Conkeys 








Gentil d in the following that are checked: (476) 
0 Gecco Egg Mash 

O Conkeys Y-O 

O Remedy for 


Tam i 
O Free Poultry Book 
O) Buttermilk Starting Feed 
O Gecco Growing Mash 
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Accept this 









O’Day 
Tomato 








May we send you a package 
of this newest tomato? Developed 
by the Department of Agriculture 
as an extra early and offered this 
year for the first time. Last year 
seed for trial planting were cat- 
aloged at $1.00 per packet. 


Also Receive 

























Wood’s new Catalog, offering the 
widest selection and choicest of 
new varieties. Lowest prices in 
ten years are quoted on 


WOODS SEEDS 


Use the coupon, write plainly and 
mail promptly. Get 
Wood's serviceable 
catalog. Be the first 
in your neighbor- 
hood to have this 
new tomato; sent 
only to. those 
who mail 
in the 
coupon. 




















e 

® : T. W. Wood & Sons, . 
® 29 S. 14th St., Richmond, Va. ‘ 
: Send your Seed Gift and Catalog. e 
° : 
= ‘ 
S&S Name e 
.. e 
® s 
= Post Office R. F.D. and Box No, & 
a P| 










Fy Horse-High Bull Strong 


34 CENTS A ROD 


im Horse-High, Chicken-Tight---23 cts. a rod 
im Hog-High, Pig-Tight Fence--14 cts. a rod 
s Fence for every purpose direct to you 
= at manufacturer’s lowest wholesale prices. 
Our Encyclopedia of Fence is free. 
s A g00d time to economize. Send for It today! 
KITSELMAN BROS. box84 Muncie, Ind. 








MM e) 
pare? Chock-full of low prices on the -~. all about. 
finest seeds for farm and garden, peal Vegetables 


Fruits 
also helpful hints for early crops pyyrpe 
i Sent. free— Whale toda 


Ase: and highest yield. 
Wm. Henry Maule, 545 Maule Bdg., Phila., Pa. 


180 » Pigs 
om WS. 


P é _ . I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less To prove it— 

I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ee packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
Ged, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, co. 
ER. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1601 Milwaukee, Wis. 


EDWARDS 


METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 
LOOK BETTER 
LAST LONGER 
COST LESS 
Fire, wind and 
lightning proof. 
Rust - resisting cop- 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
Send roof measurements. Get our prices 


samples. We pay the freight. rite 
for Catalog No. 174, . 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
124-174 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Activities in the New Year 
By ALEXANDER NUNN 


HAT are you going to do in 1932? 

What are you going to do that will 
be different from other years? Perhaps 
you'd like to— 


Become a contestant in the Eighth An- 
nual Soap Sculpture Contest, in which 
$1,950 is offered for the best amateur 
carvings in white soap. Complete details 
of the contest with instructions in soap 
carving will be sent free to anyone re- 
questing it from the National Soap Sculp- 
ture Committee, 80 East 11th St. New 
York City. 

Secure a lot of new games, songs, and 
yells for your “crowd” to use at parties, 
games, 4-H club meetings, etc. Favorite 
Songs and Popular Games, a 64-page 
booklet of more than 100 songs and over 
30 different games may be obtained from 
Young People’s Dept., The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, at the following prices: 
Less than 25, 5 cents each; 25, $1; 50, 
$1.50; 100, $2.75. 


Join a 4-H club. Then here are the 
leaders to whom you should write :— 


Georgia.—Boys to Mr. G. V. Cunning- 
ham, girls to Miss Lurline Collier, both 
located at Athens. 

Alabama.—Boys to Mr. T. A. Sims, 
girls to Miss Margaret Garrett, both lo- 
cated at Auburn, Ala. 

Florida.—Boys to Mr. R. W. Black- 
lock, Gainesville; girls to Miss Virginia 
P. Moore, Tallahassee. 


Become a Boy Scout, enrolling in the 
Lone Scout Division. The Progressive 
Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts will be 
glad to send you application blank, a 24- 
page booklet, Along the Lone Scout 
Trail, and other informaticn free. 


Spend some of the long winter nights 
or cold, rainy days in building things. 
For 10 cents you can secure from National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., a 
copy of You Can Make It for Profit, a 
booklet giving plans for making more 
than 100 different useful and ornamental 
things. 

















Congratulations! 


WE EXTEND special congratulations 
to Jack Miller, Susan Lindsey, and 
Ruth Nance of Georgia; Lynch Whatley 
and Charles Walker, Jr., of Alabama, 
and Betty McDaniel of Florida, for being 
among the thirty-five Southern 4-H boys 
and girls awarded $500 college scholar- 
ships by the International Harvester Com- 
pany for outstanding club work. The 
awards were made at the recent Club 
Congress in Chicago. 


All are high school graduates or will 
graduate next spring and will begin their 
college work in the fall of 1932. For 
each of the 100 winners an alternate was 
chosen and in this group were Malcolm 
L. Shields, Ellis Foster, Elmer Davis, 
Joe Ben Abbott, Louise Smilie, Virginia 
Coker, and Sarah A. Duncan of Ala- 
bama; Rosalie Fechtel of Georgia, and 
Jack Platt, Florida. 


We should like to extend our congratu- 
lations also to Miss Nell Moore of Bul- 
lock County, Alabama’s healthiest club 
girl, for being runner-up in the national 
health contest held at Chicago last month. 
Witha score of 98.9, she ranked next to 
the champion health boy and girl of the 
United States. Our congratulations go 
also to Freda Rauschenberg, Franklin 
County, clothing champion of Alabama 
and second place winner in the national 
dress revue. She wore a blue wool outfit 
suitable for street or sports wear. 


Again, an Opportunity 


VERY part of the United States is 
uniting to celebrate the 200th an- 


niversary of the birth of George Wash- 















ington which comes next month. As a 


part of the activities The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist is codperating with the 
National Nut Tree Planting Council in 
the distribution of walnuts for planting 
from historic American grounds. In this 
way every boy or girl who wishes may 


have a part in the celebration. Last year 
eight hundred young folks codperated 
with us in planting nuts. To each boy 


or girl who agrees to follow the rules 
for planting and care, we shall be glad 
to send— 
_1. Two walnuts from Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, once the home of Robert 
E. Lee, or 

2. Three walnuts from Gettysburg, 
most famous battleground in American 
history, or 

3. One nut from Arlington and two 
from Gettysburg. 

3e sure to state which 
you want. 

For 4-H clubs, Future Farmer chap- 
ters, scout tribes, Sunday school classes, 
or other responsible groups we have for 
distribution for planting on_ public 
grounds a limited number of walnuts 
from Washington’s own home at Mount 
Vernon. These nuts cannot be sent to 
individuals. 

Send all requests for walnuts to Young 
People’s Department, The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, at your nearest office. 


Harmonica Lesson No. 7 


HE tonal quality of the harmonica 
may be immeasurably enhanced 
through the proper manipulation of the 
hands over the instrument. To secure a 
high quality and roundness of tone, hold 
the harmonica in the left hand between 






HANDS IN CLOSED POSITION TO SECURE 
VIBRATO EFFECT 


the index finger and the thumb, closing 
the right hand over the left in such a 
way as to form a sort of air chamber. 
When the right hand is moved rather 
rapidly in such a way as to open and close 
the air chamber, the palms of the hands 
acting as a hinge, a delightful and effec- 
tive vibrato is produced. 

If you want the 24-page booklet, How te 
Play the Harmonica, and a club pin, just 
send your request to The PF-SR Har- 
monica Club, care of The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, at your nearest office. 


Coéperative? We’ll Say So! 


OUNTY Agent L. C. Walker has 

high praise for the Long Branch com- 
munity of Appling County, Georgia, and 
its 4-H club members. In 1926 it “was 
reported to be a community that would 
not cooperate with a county agent,” he 
says, “and really I did not feel in place 
when I first visited this section.” 

But in 1927 4-H membership increased 
and improved, and they took part in a 
county fair. In 1928 Appling won first 
place inthe district fair exhibit, the great- 
est aid to Mr. Walker and Home Demon- 
stration Agent Mrs. H. J. Parker being 
a committee from Long Branch com- 
munity. The next year saw an organiza- 
tion set up, leaders selected, and regular 
meetings held. 

Thus did the work grow until in 1931 
when the county agent could not reach 
them at organization time “these people 
called a meeting, conducted the regular 
election of a complete set of officers, in- 
cluding a leader boy, leader girl, leader 











man, and a woman leader, and advised me 
‘all things were ready and in order’.” Dur- 
ing the year “five classes of 4-H club work 
were correctly conducted and some special 
work with livestock and field crop rec- 
ords was done together with the running 


of ten test plots of fertilizer treatment. 


“In my thirteen years of 


advocated through the College of Agri- 


culture,” concludes County Agent Walker, 





q)o You Know 


‘Your Bible? 


HAT great victory and what great 
return were marked by stones? 

2. What trophy of a great battle 
brought harm and disgrace to the nation 
which won it? 

3. Where was water poured out as a 
symbol of repentance? 

4. When did thunder win a battle for a 
discouraged army? 

5. Who was buried in a bed of spices 
and perfumes? 

6. What two women lied to their fath- 
ers? 

7. What king lost an army without a 
battle? 

8. Who hung between heaven and earth 
by the hair of his head? 

9. When did a lie bring about the sack 
of a city? 

10. Who tried to kill his son at dinner? 

ANSWERS 

1. I Sam. 7:12; 6:18. 2. I Sam. 5. 3. I Sam. 
7:6. 4.1 Sam. 7.10-11. 5. II Chron. 16:14, 6, 
I Sam. 19:17; Gen. 31:34-35. 7. Isa. 37:36. 8 
Ezek. 8:3. 9. I Sam. 21:2; 22:18-19. 10. I Sam. 
20:24, 32, 33. 


(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 





Favorite Riddles 


Of ROLAN HILL DICKERSON 
HY did Washington wear suspenders? 
2. If a white man and a Negro were 
going down the road eating snow, what time 
would it be? 
3. When is a horse heaviest? 
4. Why is a falling star like a fog? 
5. What roof is always wet yet never leaks? 


ANSWERS 
1. To hold his trousers up. 2. Winter time. 
3. When it is led. 4. One is missed from 


heaven, the other is mist from the earth. 5. 
The roof of one’s mouth. 





HE F., F. A. boys at Albertville, Ala- 

bama, report a two-days’ tour of 
Tennessee farms “chuck full of educa- 
tion, fun, and inspiration.” 





Crazy Ike and His Oke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 












HER PAREWTS CALLED 
HER MARY = THE "RQ" § 
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MARY ROSS—~ 





MASWELL CO-TEXAS 
ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


Doesn’t it make you mad, 
Doesn’t it get your goat 
To get into the bathtub, 
And then can’t find the soap? 
—Sent in by Bertha Lee Daughtrey, 
Hamilton County, Tenn. 








i rest 1 extension 
service this is my first experience of 100 
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HE boss lady just handed me some 

“fan letters’’ as she calls them. We 
are getting more and more letters from 
folks asking for information about chick- 
ens and turkeys. 
Naturally we are 
tickled that some- 
body reads the poul- 
try column and be- 
lieves that we are 
interested and know 
enough to help. 

These letters have 
come from as far as 
California and from 
almost every South- 
ern state. The only 
thing about it is that 
we lack a stenographer that we can reply 
to these letters promptly. 

I am going to answer as many of these 
letters through this column as possible, 
for most of the information asked for is 
about chickens. Other letters we _ shall 
answer direct, and some we can’t answer 
at all for we just don’t know. For in- 
stance, one flock owner in Florida has 
had trouble with sand fleas. These pests 
burrow into the flesh of the chicken, par- 








L. H. McKAY 


Time to Talk Turkey 


By L. H. 


McKAY 


that she has lost three during the last 
two months. 

Blackhead is a disease which is caused 
by a micro-organism which lives over 
from season to season in the soil. There 
is no known cure for this disease, so the 
only method is prevention. It seems that 
chickens can carry the germs of blackhead 
without being affected, and also that the 
small “cecal” worm of chickens aids the 
blackhead germ to enter the blood of 
poults and so cause the disease. The cecal 
worm, by injuring the walls of the in- 
testines, allows the germs to get a foot- 
hold in the poult. From this, we see that 
we cannot raise turkeys on the same 
range with chickens and prevent the 
outbreak of blackhead. 


We had a turkey hen which was killed 
by a dog just after bringing off a brood 
of twelve. We took the brood and put it 
with some baby chicks under a_ coal 
brooder. For the frst two or three weeks, 
they grew like weeds and we thought that 
we had found the way to raise turkeys. 
However, after the chicks and poults 
were turned out on the ground around the 
brooder house, the poults began to die 
with blackhead, and though we took what 








ticularly around the head, causing loss in were left away from the chickens, they 
production and all soon sickened 
even in some cases, and died. 

Joss of fowls. Fur- Each turkey hen, 
thermore, these as soon as_ she 
sand fleas not only brings off a brood, 
got on the flock should be placed in 
but on the , flock a brooding coop on 
owner. Well, new land_ each 
though I was raised year. The feed for 
twelve miles from the young  poults 
the Florida line, [ should not be 
have had no ex- thrown on the 
perience with sand ground, but should 
fleas and there- be fed in clean 
fore cannot give troughs or on 
this flock ow ner boards. Feeding on 
the information he the ground in- 


wants. This is a 
local condition and 
if I had this trou- 
ble, I should visit 
the nearest flock 
owners and see if 
they were having 
the same trouble. 
If not, I would find 
out what methods 
they were using to 
control these “var- 
mints.” Also, I should write my state 
experiment station and poultry depart- 
ment for advice and remedy. 


MR. 
FOR GETTING THEM SAFELY TO THIS AGE, 


McKAY 


Another writes and asks for informa- 
tion on how to make money with chick- 
ens, If I should try to give my ideas on 
this subject, I am sure it would take me 
more time to write and him more time to 
read than either of us could afford to 
give. This is a general question and we 
are trying to answer such questions in 
the poultry column. We are attempting 
to make what we write timely, or a little 
in advance of time. 


Believe me that we are interested in 
anybody or anything that will help in 
Promoting our poultry industry in the 
South to the place it should and will some 
y occupy in our agriculture. Any farm 
or turkey owner has a right to call 

on his farm paper for help and the in- 
formation asked for helps to give us a 
on what will be of most value to 
reader. So if your letter is not an- 
Swered through the poultry column and 
answer by letter is delayed, just re- 
Member that this so-called poultry editor 
i§ a farmer like most of you, and can’t 


a day off to write letters but once 
in a while, 

















. Most of the letters we have received 
Mm the past week or two are about tur- 
So we will “talk turkey.” Because 
My experience with turkeys has been lim- 
a, I have talked with some who are 
4 great many more turkeys than 

are, and more successfully. 


Blackhead 


Qtr a number of letters have asked 
for thinformation about this disease, 

the greatest losses from blackhead 
ein ¢ late spring and summer when 


—s are young. One lady writes 
















OFFERS SEVERAL 


creases the chance 
of the poults pick- 
ing up the black- 
head germ. 
Turkeys and 
chickens can both 
be raised success- 
fully on the same 
farm, and some 
folks use the same 
starting ration for 
baby turkeys as 
they use for their baby chicks. How- 
ever, if we are going to raise both kinds 
of fowl, we must have separate brooding 
and range for each. 
Ages to Mate 

NOTHER reader says that both 

young toms and turkey pullets were 
used for breeding, and that the eggs did 
not hatch well and the poults seemed to 
be weakly. We should never mate cock- 
erels to pullets either in our turkeys or 
chickens. These same turkeys with a 
year more of age will probably give 
eggs of stronger fertility, and the poults 
hatched will be stronger and grow off 
better. Young toms should be mated to 
old hens. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Soft Shelled Eggs 


OFT or thin shelled turkey eggs are 

not as common as the same trouble 
with chickens. This is because the tur- 
keys have more range in which they pick 
up grit, green stuff, bugs, etc., and be- 
cause they haven't the drain of long, con- 
tinued heavy lay the chicken has. How- 
ever, one letter requests information on 
how to prevent this trouble in turkeys. 
He states that he has been feeding oyster 
shell. So, in addition to this source of 
lime, we would suggest the feeding of 
milk and the feeding to the turkeys of a 
laying mash containing 2 per cent bone 
meal. Also, additional green stuff, such 
as cabbage, turnip tops, and the chaff 
from bean or pea hay will help. 

A turkey hen in lay must be fed for egg 
production, just as our laying hens are 
fed a ration rich in egg making mate- 
rials. Most folks, however, just feed 
grain to the turkeys and let them get 
most of their protein and minerals from 
what they pick up on range. 

A turkey injured by a dog or badly 
frightened might lay soft shelled eggs, 


eee 
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WHERE TO BUY BABY CHIX 
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ment—we 


S BLO TESTED, 
$1 per 100 books order. Prompt, co’ 
it’s FREE. 


State Accredited floc! 
urteous service. 
CALHOUN’S POULTR RY FARM, 





Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTE £ 


WE GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS—We 
to live or will =e losses in accordance with our 
arantee 100% live delivery anywhere in the U. S. 
details—most liberal and amazing guarantee ever ay ‘amous nested 
aa o with records to 300 eggs yearly. Golem stock bred tolay sande coolay. 

asy Pt an— 


oA chicks 
enaine iron-clad agrees 
UY hey on for full 





Write for ey 
Box {14 
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Top prices March to June. 





Market Them tons, Giants and Minorcas, Phone, 





We market hundreds weekly. 


INCREASE 28. wire BROILERS 


18 years at it and know how. 


We Help You You Norman’s home-hatched chicks satisfy. Accredited and blood-tested; sturdy and_ livable. 
Grow and Forty-one last season customers already contracted 500 to 6,000 each. We help you grow 
and market them. Daily hatches of Barred Rocks, Reds, White Rocks, Wyaniottes, Orping- 


telegraph or write for our helpful catalog and wholesale 
quantity prices, and definite delivery dates. 


NORMAN’S POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, Knoxville, Tenn. 


SOUTH’S OLDEST AND 
LARGEST PRODUCER 





THERN ACCLIMATED CHICKS G& 

& OFFICIALLY BLOOD eos 

State Accredited. Southern Bred and 
Acclimated, Our strains proven best 
by egg laying contest records. Every- 
thing we sell produced on our Pioneer 






320-acre Poultry Breeding Plant, 
Largest in the South. 3roiler pro- 
ducers shipped regularly at Slidell, 


New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Memphis 
and Miami report our chicks cheap- 
en with best livability and uniform development. Com- 
egg DrOUDSErS all over the South tell us our 


Ask any of our cus- 
tomers in your ere You too, can profit by our 
leadership. Prices Moderate. Quick 100°, Live Deliv- 
ery. Leading V arietics 48 pave Catalogue Free. 

DRUMM EGG RMS. HATTIESBURG. MISS. 


CHICKS” GUARANTEED fo LIVE 


an LAY MORE EG6S 
from 250 t342 £9q Pedigreed Stock 


Winners 20 Nat’l Egg Laying Contests. Most profitable 

chicks for fees %, broilers uarantee re epiacee aes ae loss 

Ist 2 weeks roy pnd insures M 

cnuinings in FREE Cat ALS G. Customers r: 

u per hen per year. ampion money ma’ 
of tine the world. 12 varieties. ALL. BLOODTESTED. 

BOOTH FARMS, Box 731 Clinton, Missouri. 
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GUARANTEE. tt chick guarantee ever made, 
Made by no other hatehery. You take no chances at 
= bap ll have 30 Gays to make sure our chicks are 

e @ PLU ed. 


Chick my fall of poultry secrets, ° 
MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY 3 
255 BUTLER, MO. 





30 DAY LIVABILITY GUARANTEE. Lowest 
rices anywhere for quality offered. z Leading 

pe eeds. Egg production of our customers Socks 19 

the best proof of the laying pats of our stoc' 

their letters in our catalog. 





Box S-262, MEXICO, MO. 


lo 
SMITH CHICKERIES, 








STARTEDE Ef OLD CHICKS 
TESTED...G NTEED TO LIVE 
ii bockey Pour orden, any lelivery pam Geet 


Toney pon s in yo ds. G: 
IR FREE CATALOG NO’ 


inteed ir han: 
Kecreaited. Bicodte sted Flocks, Trap- 
prod: ir 
RUSK POULTRY FARMS, Ba 314. Windsor, Mo. 





PARKS i ROCKS 
LAY 
Egas and Chicks 40% Below 1929 Prices 

America’s Oldest and Greatest Laying strain of 
Rocks. Carefully Selected. Trapnested and Ped- 
igreed for EGGS since 1889. Greatest Contest 
Winners—World Record Layers. Don’t Buy un- 
til you have read Parks’ Catalog. It’s FREE. 
J. W. PARKS & SONS, Box P. ALTOONA. PA. 


MASTER BRED CHICKS 


From oldest and largest breeding organization of master 
bi strains. We breed for capacity cag and Hie yearly. 
BLOODTESTED STATE ACCREDITED. PREWAR Prices. 
100% live delivery, prepaid. Prompt service. Catalog Free. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Box !!0. Columbia, Mo. 


MATHIS CHICKS 
naranteed -to- LIV 


Trapnested R.O.P. Matings, Bloodtested, A.P.A. flocks. Leading 
breeds $5.95 per 100 up. Safe delivery anywhere. Catalog free. Free 
brooder offer. MATHIS FARMS. Box 116. PARSONS, KAN. 


STANDARD EGG FARM CHICKS 


From Missouri’s fastest growing commercial egg farm. 
From the same matured hens that produce fancy eggs for 
our select trade. Cost no more than hatchery chicks, 
Leading breeds. We shipC.O.D. 1()% alive. Catatog Free. 
Standard Egg Farms, Box {{0. Cape Girardeau, Mo 



















PUREBRED POULTRY, 
RN HENS “A: Cut‘Peicer 


Thousands of laying pullets. Hatching eggs from trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred for 31 years. 
Winners at 20 egg contests, Records to 336 eggs. Catalog 
and bargain bulletin free. Write for special prices. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS. 930 Union. Grand Rapids. Mich. 









> 70 BREEDS Chickens. geese, turkeys 

and ducks. Purebred. har- 

dy, Northern raised. high quality and most 

profitable. Fowls and eags at New Low 

prices. America’s great plant—since 1893, 

Large Valuable Poultry book and catalog free. 

R. ie ‘NEUBERT CO.. Box 849. MANKATO. MINN. 





PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


Successful feeders use HAMPSHIRES for bigger 
profits. Leading lean meat breed, rustlers, market 
toppers, prolific, good mothers, most pork per lit- 
ter. Get FREE Hampshire | booklet and names of 

















ments RELIABLE. 
subscriber says, 
and Southern Ruralist,” 


sentation in our advertising columns. 


or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, 


Raleigh, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 





even when properly fed. 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist advertise- 
If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the 
“I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer 

and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an 
aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor k 
tising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
because while we admit only those we believe 
reliable, we cannot guarantee either the value of or the returns from securities; 
this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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does this guarantee cover adver- 


neither does 


Dallas, Texas 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 















































































































































































This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, en 
Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other} including each initial in your mame and address. Give two good ref- pric 
editions as per list below. erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. Pali 
— 
1 
Edition— Circulation— = Covered— Regular Classified— Display Classified— ese 
Georgia-Alabzma..... 225,000 » Ala. , and "ge eee 13¢ a word $13.00 per inch low 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginias. .. a 8s West Va 15e a word $14.00 per inch ence 
what editions you Mississippi Valley.... Mise, La. hak. Tenn. ys a = a4 per poo 4 log 
— -Tennessee. Jy.» ddle an ‘enn. © a wor 7.50 per inc . a 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Se eh et liains Texas and So. Okla....... 10¢ a word $10.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
18 da ALL TIVE EDITIONS NOMS. BOUM . 6206-66000008 55¢e a word $50.00 per inc Your ed eet in larger type is more S 
Mail your ad with remittance ya 
in advance of publication date. Additional 5 e : we tinctive and attractive. Note rates per 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. inch tn table. S 
nweeccce OOOO o 2OCCO8 Poeee. 0000008 2ODPPDPPOOO DOOD OOO oe POUT CCC UT CUT. rs eee cl 
ol 
° 
Farms for Sale or Rent Cabbage—Collard—Onion Seeds Watermelon _ 
Millions large frostproof Cabbage plants. Pesteaié: RELIABLE WATERMELON SEED li 
25) 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50; extra large: 500. 3 We, : 1931 ho 1 test f 9% 
Alabama . 2 Piece WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us crop showed test oO F. 
Bxpresse Ww: z 00. ne 10,000. $7.50. Large lots that it is difficult to tell the difference between EXPERIENCE BREEDS QUALITY, QUALITY — 
Owner will sell several farms, sandy loam, clay foun- cheaper. Walter Parks rien, Ga. Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there BREEDS CONFIDENCE. Twenty-five years exper Bi 
dation. ideal for fruits, berries, trucking, poultry. $5 stproof Cabbage Pla n s.—Jersey and Charleston may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan rience growing watermelons for seed, personal super- and 
to $20 per acre; easy terms. 25 miles east of Birming- Wakefield, Flat Dutch: Si:3 r 1,000; postpaid. 90¢ without any attempt to defraud, our advertising vision, critical selection. and no overhead expense be f 
ham, Lew 8, _Eden, Ala. rey per 1,000, collect; 5,000 < 75c per 1,000. Quick guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe makes it possible to produce the highest quality seed sligh 
“ . shipment. Bibb Plant Co.. Macon, Ga. all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our at the lowest possible price. early 
CENTRAL ALABAMA F ARMS FOR SALB : ser : see columns are honest and responsible, but we are not __ Delivered prices 1to10 10t050 50 Ibs, Hate 
on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County in "You don’t have to buy plants ‘‘sight unseé rost- liable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony Tosted and treated seed: pounds pounds andup eR 
tracts of 40 sige? os up. Easy terms. Send for proof C abbage, Collard, Bermuda Onion er “shipped Soybeans for Otootans. STONE MOU AIM 4 75 $0.65 $0.50 Pu 
booklets, lists. ste eae Stiets 60 C0 d. dua te please you, 500. 85e seg TOM WATSON ........ 75 feet +50 ior 
HOM SSTE: » LAN ee $1.50; 5,000 Mississippi ant Company, Hat- IMP. TOM WATSON.. 2°00 50 r ; 
Box 2554 Birmingham, Als. Phone 7-414] tiesburg. Miss, aaa Beans IMP. KLECKLEY .. 75 -65 5 rate 
pe . * Pay the Postman.—Send no money Frostproof Cab- Mung Beans: 6 pounds $1: postpaid. Marion New WONDER . 1.00 75 -65 han: 
! y I ans: s $1; aid. Ma New, 7 F te uti foe 
California we a Onion —— * Ragen peld. c —eOC% Fort Payne, Ala All seed are tested and treated in ou pap Pm tol India 
sio 500, 4 — ——— ~ —— 
Sunny Stanislaus County. California. ogg peta hoe $ . Bermuda Onions: 500. 65c: 1.000, Early Speckled Velvet Beans and all other seeds. THOMSON SEED FARMS, LLOYD, FLA, Bes 
ae: ances Sg A a Demerler. Be tear Dead, ___ Albi any” Plant Co.. Albany, Ga. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga Cee: Bk ek the See point ng 
write 3. 4 s me 5 —_ - - ——— —_——. Seed in n: 
Modesto, ¢ re California. Certified Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion No. 1 —- a 90-Day Velvets, $2.75 new 2-bushel eae = pee. Blood 
Plants.—Open field grown, well rooted. strong Cab- i . Cooke, Sandersville G ° ive 
Florida bage, each bunch fiftv. mossed, labeled with variety toe Sale Write W. F. ““Wditond. BieGaanae Miscellaneous Seeds ol 
name; Early Jersey Wé See Charleston Wakefield, ad- Smith Co.. Ransomville, N oe — Bragham, Iron, Speckled, Unknown Peas: Velvet sey, ] 
Account other interests, owner offers developed fruit sion, “Copenhagen. _ Dutch. Late Dutch: — 7——.,-_ Beans; Soybeans, Oliver Seed Co., Union Springs, ae 
farm, six miles from city of 12.000, Bearing pecan, id 65 7 500. $1.10; 1,000. $1.75. For Sale.—Mammoth Yellow. Tokye o. Ts heel _Black  Ajabama Q 
Satsuma orange, pear and tung oil trees. Excellent Express ¢ $2.50. Onions: Prizetaker. and Mammoth Brown Soybeans, $1; Biloxis, $1.25; La- = a — 
pine timber, pasture. lake, new dwelling, outbuildings. Crystal i c Bermuda. postpaid: 500, 60c: pipes $2; Otootans, $3 per bushel. Cash we ‘order. Prime Lespedeza_ seed, Laredo Be:ns. Peas. Sam- 
Also excellent property for dairy, poultry, hogs or nur- 1,000, $1: 6,000, $5. Express collect: 6,000, $3.60. All U. S. No, 1, recleaned, and in 2% bushel bags. ples on request. Farmers’ Implement & Seed Com- La: 
sery. Paved roads, good local markets. 30 acres, Full Sie ie shipment, nate the ae a on. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. pany, Halls. Tenn at 
$6,000, Details on request. Wilmon Newell, 504 East guarantee yrite us for catalog. nion an om- Velvet Beans.—Early Speckled, Osceolas and Bunch. boc 
Church St,, Gainesville, Fla ALE se Oe a ee DANY: _ Tex xarkana. _Ark. Cotton Also Otootan and ae Gerbenns, {owpeas. Sound the 
= — _ * , recleaned stock. Smith ennille. Ga. wal 
Dewberries Half and Half.—High linting. big boll. Catalog obit rt int hc cinch Reba. mace 
Plants , y 1,000, $20 I is $10 free. John M. Bligh, Decatur. Ala. Soybeans, Coweas. — Sound. HAS retreat lorena Bi- Rr 
Dewberries. — Young: 1, : 20. sucretia, . oe loxis, Mathews Soybeans; mixed and straight Clay Peag, 
Jeaver Gamble. »mlap. a. Pure D. P. L. 4-8 seed. peas and “ginning in- 7" Ss > Smoak, Ora n Ss. . ° 
: Sg ee Weaver Gamble, Remlap. Ala anectadichin Gane wEenE: Pri <2 par 100 pounds. Get our prices. § huler & 8 moak, Orangeburg, €& Bat 
NOTICE: —IN THE | ASE OB els Dewberry plants: 500, 5c each: over 500, 3c each. fo.b. Marion. Ala. fl. K, Blackburn, Marion, Ala. Hardy Alfalfa seed, $5: Grimm Alfalfa. $8: White Bf. 
by mail. ae oihe is oe to he Pgleciag cho oon ». €. Dorminy, latka, Fl: Sweet Clover, $3: Red Clover. $8: Alsike. $7. All 6 Wh 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall covern transac- | Dewberry Plants.—Lucretiag. $10 thousand: Youngs, Crotolaria pound bushel. Return seed if ‘not satisfled. Gen As: 
price’ in his ad. s rule shall govern transa ewberry a eek ee ncaes : a Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. Wi 
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Bulbs 


healthy Gladiolus bulbs, 
Kundered and Diener stock, 
Norfolk, Va. 


number one size, 


Clean, 
$3 hundred. 


from Burbank, 
Clark, 201 Cape View Ave. 


Riiieaatidieatcdialin 


yerter Cabbage and Collards c.o.d.: 500, 65¢ 
$1. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga, 

Real ‘inane? Cabbage plants: 75¢ 
50c, True Plant Co., Florala, Ala. 
hig > Plants.- Special: 60c thousand; 20,000. $10. 
Cas Farmers Supply Company, W aycross, Ga. 
White Qnion plants, $3. 3.000 
Jarren. Carrizo Springs. Texas. 


: 1,000, 


. thousand: 500, 










arge ae 
Cabbage, $2. T 


Frostproof ye and 
per 1,000; 5,000, $3.50. Schroer 
Georgia. 

C.0.d. 
ion plants. All 


Termuda Onion plants: 75¢ 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, 


frostproof “Cabbage, “Collard and Bermuda On- 
varieties. Gasiled: 500, 63c; 1,000, 

95c, Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga, 

C.0.d. 


frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda ‘Onion plants, 
60c per 1,000. Fine large ORDER guaranteed. Reliable 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Gé 


Cabbage Collard “and 
$1; 












Frostproof Bermuda Onion 
plants: 1,000, 


Coleman Plant Fa 


noe togtproof Cabbage ar Onion Plants. —F —Pay postman. 
500, 85¢c; 1,000, $1.5 Prompt shipment, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Empire. ‘Plant Co., Albany, 


C€.o.d. Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—All 
varieties shipped promptly. 500, S5e: DO. $1.50; 
5,000 for $6.50. P. D. 

Cabbage Plants.—Jersey, 
$1: 5.000, 75e per 1,000. 
ment. Sims Potato Plant Co., 


5,000, $3.75. Delivery guaranteed. 
Tifton, Ga. 









Fulwood, Tifton. Ga. 
Charleston: 500. 75c: 1.000, 
Large plants, prompt ship- 
P embroke, Ga. 


Cabbage plants; Early Flat Dutch and 
Wakefield: $1.25 thousand, prepaid; 85e 
collect. Write Glenn McDonald, Oakwood, Ga. 
PLANTS.—Onion, Crystal White Wax Ber- 
muda; leading varieties Cabbage, Collard, 
Beets. Iceberg Lettuce, $1 per 1,000; lots of 
5,000 and above, 75c per 1,000; all f.o.b. Bul- 
lock’ s Plant Farm, White Springs, Fla. 
Frostproof Cabbage and Onion eritear ow All 
promptly, . 500. 85e: 1.000, $1.50; 
5,000 for $6.50. Farmers Plant Co., Tifton. Ga. 


Cabbage and. Pia Onion plants, ‘leading varieties: 





Frostproof 
Charleston 


Co. d, 
varieties shipped 











60c; 1,0 $1; 5,000, $3.75. Extra fine plants 
guaranteed. Mitchell ‘Plant Co.. Thomasville. Ga. 

Send No Money.—C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and On- 
ion plants. All varieties ready now. 500, 85c; 1.000, 
$1.50: 5,000 for $6.50. Standard Plant Co.. Tifton, 
Georgia. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Send no 
money. Pay postman. 500, 85c; 1.000, $1.50; 5,000, 
$6. 25 Prompt shipment. Jefferson Farms. Albany, 
Georgia. 





Millions frostproof Jersey. 
bage plants. 500, 65c; 1.000, 
Quality, count, promptness guaranteed, 
Co., Alma, Ga. 


Charleston Wakefield Cab- 
$1; over 3,000 at 75c. 
American Plant 


c.o. D—Reliable PAY Grown F TERS 
CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 


Will stand frosts and freezes. Jersey 
Wakefield, Charlestori Wakefield, Flat 
Dutch: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6.25. 
Bermuda Onions: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 

hy take a chance? Pay on delivery. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalogue free. 


PIEDMONT PLANT CO., ALBANY, GA. 





Leading varieties frostproof Cabbage plants, 5c: 
Bermuda Onion, white or straw color. $1 thousand. 
Now shipping every day. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 





C.o.d.—Send no money. Field grown frostnroof Cab- 


bage and Onion plants, leading varieties. 500. 85c: 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6.25. Onions: 500. 65¢e: 1.000, $1. 
Large. well rooted, hardy plants. Prompt shipment. 
yeorgia Farms Co., Albany, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage plants, all varieties: Bermuda 
Onion plants, Crystal Wax and Yellow. Large acreage 
ready for shipment Only first. grade plants selected. 
Postpaid: 500, $1.25: 1,000, $2.25. Collect: 1.000, 

: 5,000, 6. 25. Vickers Plant Farms, Hattiesburg. 
Mississippi. 


$20 thousand, T. C. 


Dewberry plants: Lucretias, $10 thousand; Youngs, 
A 








$20 thousand. WwW. op _ Brown, Re mlap, Ala, 
Steawhaevies 
Mastodon and Champion Everbearing: $1 per 100: 


Buffalo. Mich. 
Reranes rry plants: 


$8 per 1.000. Pine Nursery. New 


Certified Missionary and Klondyke 





$2.50, 1,000; prepaid. J. S. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 
Certified Strawberry Plants.—Missionary, Klondyke, 
Aroma: $2.50, 1,000; prepaid. C. R. Oliver. Castle- 
berry, Ala. 
~Tmproved, heavy fruiter ~ Missionary ~ Strawberry > plants, 
$2 per 1,000 in 10,000 lots; smaller lots, $2.50; pre- 


paid. W. C. Garrett. Castleberry. Ala. 


TOWNSEND’S 
100% STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Special Wholesale Prices Direct to Growers 
Prompt Shipment 500 1,000 5,000 10,000 





Blakemore ........00+: $2.50 $4.50 $20.00 $35.00 
Premier .. 2.50 4.50 20.00 35.00 
Aroma ...... . 2.50 4.50 20.00 35.00 
Missionary 2.00 3.00 15.00 27.50 
DEED bctasevexevn 2.00 3.00 15.00 27.50 


Mastodon E. B. . 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
Big Money Saving Catalogue Free. Lowest prices 
ever quoted on High Grade Northern Plants. 
TOWNSEND’S NURSERIES 
90 Vine Street, Salisbury, Maryland 
(Largest Growers and Shippers of Strawberry 
Plants in the World.) 


Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondyke, Aroma, Mis- 
sionary, Mitchell’s Early, $1.50 thousand. Heavy rooted 
new plants. State inspected. Cawthon Plant Co.. 
Alma, Ark, 








( ‘ertified Missionary and Blakemore piactiacie plants: 
$2, 1,000. Have sold million and half and have 158 
Satisfied customers this season. Maryland plants, grown 





on new ground; are okeh. W. M. Patterson, Atmore, 
Alabama. 

Strawberry Plante.—tmareved Klondyke. Missionary, 
Excelsior, Aroma: 250, $1: 500, $1. 50: 1,000, $2.50; 


f.o.b. here. Eyerbearing Great Mastodon. New Blake- 
more, Great Youngberry. new and best dewberry. Fruit 
trees, shrubs, and in fact all kinds nursery stock. Cata- 
log free. Bauer. Judsonia,. 


Kudzu 


Grow Kudzu, the variety for pasture and hay. For 
information write Rock Glen Farm, 1708 Peachtree 
Road, Atlanta. Ga. 








Nursery Stock 


Fruit Trees and_ Shrubs. 
erson Nurseries. Monticello. 


Ornamentals. 
prices. Je 


Beautiful 
Reasonable 
Florida. 

Papershell 
Best quality, 
Mississi poi 





Shrubbery. Roses. 
Nursery, Lucedale, 


Fruit _ Trees, 
McKay 


Pecans, 
low prices. 


Fruit Trees. —Peaches, “Apbles: Sam, Pests. Cher- 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries. 
Cleveland, Tenn. 





Radical price reduction on Pecan and Satsuma Orange 
trees. Write for catalog. Harlan Farms Nursery. 
Inc... Lockhart. Ala. 

Ve Sell on the Credit Plan. —Best varieties. Apple, 
me: trees low as 5c. Grapevines. 3c. Shrubs. 10¢. 
Evergreens, 25c. Seeds. bulbs. etc. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 509, Rogers. “Ark. 





Early bearing Papershell Pecans. Peaches. Apples, 





Grapes, Figs. Strawberries. etc. Catalogue free. Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton. Miss _ 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 


cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord. Ga. 


Crotalaria Spectabilis.—Greatest soil builder. crop 
doubler discovered. Two tons humus, 885 pounds nitrate 
soda equivalent incorporated in one acre in one season. 
Uneaqualed for pecans and oranges. Get full particu- 


















































Poultry and Eggs Stat 












































. § 4 P Here 
lars from A, C, Snedeker, Waycross. Ga. Baby Chicks livable 
Flowers ‘ See = ad, page 19. Drumm Egg Farms, Hattieg- omy 

urg, Ss. 

Any Flower Seeds grown, 4c package. A. Folsom, ~ Sa or Ancona 
Plymouth, N. H. Reds, Rocks, Giants. Price and quality right. Don't 100% 
SEE ———————_—_—_—_—————— wait, order now. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove . Box 1 

Grass Hill. Ala. 17 V 
Helm’s Accredited Chicks.—Winner Illinois Egg Lay- testing 

For Pastures.—Dallis, Carpet. Red Ton. Rescue. Or- i test, Murphysboro. Helm’s Hatchery, most 5 
chard grasses and leading Clovers. Free booklet. Lam- a oy ; nate aw. breeds 
berts, Darlington, Ala. — der fou 
——— i — — —— ‘Snaps for bargain seekers’’ in Be baserreg of bale egg pr 

chicks. Why not write for free circular. tz’s teh- it is be 
Lespedeza ry, Milltown. Ind. Blue 3 

New _Leapedens seed. _W. W. Mewow. Mihel. Ie. | Wo sali nothing bet highest onality blood tested 23 

Common, Kobe, Korean. Attractive prices. Lam- Chicks at lowest prices possible. rite for list. Chaf- 
berts, Darlington, Ala. . fin Hatchery, Tupelo. Miss. 

Fancy Bodice free Kentucky certified Korean seed RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY C 
for sale. O. C. W hitfleld, Madisonville, K Chicks from veering on. accredited hens. Wh. 
ate. ‘money. a Samples ‘turnished. John "Hofmeyer, stock chicks rites our fcaabatese Prov 

illiamsburg. Va RAMSEY’S _ATMORE, ALA. Mrs. 

Korean and Kobe certified dodder-free seed. Get ‘ . mont 

: . a “ Ps “ r , A: Trail’s End guaranteed to live chicks. 30oking or- . 
en I ida experience as grower. derg now on Rocks, Reds, Leghorns and broiler chicks Shins 
Meriwether, ‘trenton, Ky. , _ at special low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor- 9 mo 

Korean Lespedeza, certified: lots over 100 pounds, donsville. Va aver 
18c; smaller, 22c; uncertified, 12%4-L5c. Weite for sam- Make money with Early Broilers. Pineview state prefe 
ples. Certified Seed Club, Farmer. N. C accredited ee tke BOOKS, eno Lee er pr 

Discount on earlp bookings, Order now. ar 
‘ Let us quote you price on Common and Korean Bros., Auburn, Ala. ®t 
zespedeza. Triple graded, tested for purity and ger- py gate? SMa HIT ee Bes a eee 
repr Stanly Hs 74 . ane marie. N.C ~ Large, Strong Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds. Leghorns — 
mination. Stanly Hardware Company, Albemarle. N. C, from trapnested, high producing flocks. Hatches week- Gaver’ 
Certified, dodder-free Korean, Kobe and Tennessee 76 .. Live dielivery probate. Oak Ridge Farm husky ct 
a Vrite for catalog of growers and prices, Hatchery, Samson, Ala. deghorns 
Se nessee eon nbrer amen Association. 0. W. Dynes. Mother Bush’s Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Winter tte , 
- . = eggbred, 300 egg strains, 20 =o sera ship- immedia 
Kobe and Korean Lespedeza seed; guaranteed free Ments, collect. Thousands weekly. 6c up. 8 it for 
of dodder; two weeks for inspection: 28 cents per free. 3ushs’ Poultry Farms, Box 180. Clinton, Mo ve del! 
pound. Seed with a trace of dodder. 18 cents. J. G. ‘ ter Aven 
Crawford, Cooleemee. N. C. SUPERIOR BLOOD TESTED CHICKS : New C 
Lespedeza.—Common, 76, Kobe. and Korean pan Accredited, disease free, heavy laying flocks F ee tates 
caught seed. Tested for purity and germination and on free range. 100 300 50 ; matode 
found free of dodder, noxious weeds and grasses. Ship- R. I. Reds, B. Rocks, Bf. Orps. 4 “ = erals, dr: 
ped in new cotton bags. Write Stanly County Mutual H vy B ds A ted * “to gui 4 
Exchange, Inc., Albemarle, N. C. CAVY BECCOE HASOSIES vcireice ee ; Suard 
= — Tancred White Leghorns ...... : 3 3 = no 
North Carolina Certified Kobe and Korean Lespe- Delivered, 100% alive. Send $1 per 10. 7 tek tre 
deza.—The Le serene legume known for the South- Prompt shipment. Order today. j Pomnayin 
eastern states, including most of the Ohio and Mis- ; i ——— 
sissippi valley territory, Seeded on any soil. rich or Also Started Chicks and Pullets. Write 
poor, sour or sweet, in early spring months at rate of Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Florence, Ala, Ala, 
10 pounds per acre in pasture mixtures and 25 pounds =————-———— Blac 
alone, producing heavy crops of most excellent hay, luxu- Baby Chicks. — Purebred; guaranteed strong and Slack | 
rious pasture up to frost or a seed crop and reseeding the healthy. Every chick selected. Thousands wt 
land for following year. Seed Kobe in lower cotton belt Shipments prepaid, 100% live delivery cuaranteed 
and Korean in upper belt and northward. North Carolina Woodlawn Hatcheries, 510 Piedmont Ave., 
onesies means dodder and other peatene weeds free Georgia. nema 
ind seed of highest quality. Write. our County - i 90, 
Mutual Exchange. Ine., W. G. Yeager, Manager, Salis- (Classified Ads continued on next page) Tennessee 
bury, Cc. 
Oats 


Oats, Coker Fulghums: 
extra quality, 45c¢. We specialize. 
Orangeburg, 8. C. 


selected, 39c: Trade Mark, 
a Shuler & Smoak, 





Peanuts 


fine for seed or roasting. Ala- 
hite Spanish. $3 per hundred 
Clio. Ala. 


Selected, recleaned: 
bama Runner, $2.50: W 
pounds. W. RB. Strickland. 





Peas 


Velvet Beans, Cowpeas; all varieties. 
ers Union Seed Co.. Gifford, 8. 


Write Farm- 





Potatoes 


Grow for us. Send stamp. Siler. Summerton. Ga. 





New Fruit, Chinese Wonder.—Sweeter. more delicious 
than peach. Absolutely frostproof. Remarkable yields. 
Free picture and description. Abilene Nursery, Abi- 
lene, Texas. 





For Sale.—Tung Oil seed from cluster type trees: 1 to 
50 pounds, 20c per pound; 50 to 100 pounds, 15¢ per 
pound; f.o.b, Newberry, Fla. Write for special quan- 
tity price. Address W. N. Barry, Newberry, Fla. 


5e and up. Yellow and blood 
red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Plums. Pears, Cherries, 
Nuts, Berries, Pecans. Ornamentals. Free catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 





Peach and Apple Trees, 


sig Stem Jersey Sweet Potato seed, Virginia strain, 
grown from vine cuttings on new ground. Any quantity. 
Price on request. Krentzman Bros., Milton, Fla. 








Rye 
Rye, Coker Abruzzi: selected. 90c: Trade Mark. extra 
quality, $1. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg. S. C. 
Tomatoes 
“‘Speed,’’ new early Tomato; tested in thirty states. 


Trial package, 25c; ounce $3. Thornber Nursery, Ham- 


ilton, Montana. 





Found Among the 









Classified Ads ws 
City, 
In This Issue Clty. N. 
M -making id that 
omens 4 wate ~ = bee 2 





Big money offered for old money. 


Free booklets telling how to 
raise those chicks that you ex- 
pect to grow into “layers and 
payers.” 
Sell opportunities offers’ to 
~o want to act as direct 
representatives of the many re- 
liable firms wanting salesmen. 


Have yau placed your order for 
lants yet? Better not delay. 
Soeovesies Farmer-Ruralist ad- 
vertisers are guaranteed to 
reliable—buy from them 
the assurance of a square 
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} more dig- 
rates per 


PO TO IE 


EED 

To 
YUALITY 
ars expe- 
nal super- 
1 expense 
ality seed 


0 50 lbs, 
} and up 
$0.50 
-50 

1. 

-50 


- 65 
1000 tol 
bags. 
D, FLA, 
ping point 
tates. ) 


sas: Velvet 
on =Springs, 


eas. Sam- 
Seed Com- 


and Bunch. 
Sound 











Baby Chicks 


immediate shipments. collect. Leghorns, An- 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons. Wyandottes. Minorcas, 
Mid-West Hatchery, Box 180, Clinton. Mo. 


Hull’s Quality Chicks. —All chicks fumigated against 


Chicks. 





which reduces loss to a minimum. Rocks, 
disease. vandottes, Orpingtons priced as_ follows: $9 
100, delivered. Assorted for broilers, $7.50. J. C. 


Hull H Hatcheries, Memphis, Tenn. ol Oe pa reid 
_ Barred and White 


icks.—All pure breeds. 
zr 4 ~ Baby chick Island Reds, White Wyandottes and Bul? 
astons for immediate shipment. Write for low 
ines. free booklet on feeding and care of chicks. 
Palmer Hatchery, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


100 Chicks, $6.95.—Hayes Supreme White Leghorn 
egg producers. Postpaid alive. Twenty other varieties 
low Preto Eleven hatcheries. Twelve years experi- 
3,000.000 per season. Customers 43 states. Cata- 
Hayes Bros. Hatchery. Decatur. Ill. 


DRUMM’S 
SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
OFFICIALLY BLOOD TESTED 
State Accredited. Southern Bred and Ac- 
climated. Everything we sell produced on 
our Pioneer 320-acre poultry breeding farm, 
largest in the South. Highest egg breed- 
ing. Prices moderate. Quick 100% live de- 
livery. Catalogue freee DRUMM EGG 

FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


tested chicks, 

Shipped c.o.d. 
State accredited 
Egg contest winners. 
early orders. Write for big free catalogue. 
Hatchery. Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 


Purebred Single Comb Reds, Barred. Buff. White 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $8: Brown. 
Buff, White Leghorns, heavy mixed. $7; assorted. $6; 
seconds, $3.50. Live arrival, prepaid. Can ship c.o.d. 
Hatch weekly. Order from. ad. Prices subiect to 
change any time. Glendale Hatchery, Box 35, Ramsey, 
Indiana. 

Best by Test.—They live, grow and lay. Rhode Island 
Reds, White, Buff, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns for layers and broilers, 
Blood tested, large, plump, fast growers. Bees weekly, 











guaranteed to live 
Low prices. 
pure breeds 
Discounts on 
Superior 


Big, husky, blood 
and lay more No. 1 eggs. 
Se for light assorted. 
slightly higher. 











Live arrival guaranteed. Can ship c.o.d. Write . for 
discounts. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 24, Ram- 
sey, Ind Indiana. 

“QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


ACCREDITED 
Last call at fall prices. Send your order now 
at these low prices. One dollar per hundred 
books your order. Shipped when you want 
them. Hatches weekly; prompt shipment if 
wanted. 25 50 100 


chicks chicks chicks chicks 


R. I. Reds 2.50 $4.50 $9.00 $25.00 
Barred Rocks. 2:50 4.50 9.00 25.00 
Bf. Orpingtons 2.50 4.50 9.00 25.00 
White Wyan.. 2.50 4.50 9.00 25.00 
Asst. heavy.. : = 4.25 8.00 22.00 
Wh. Leghorns 22.00 


4.25 8.00 
LORENCE HATCHERY 
State Pie << No. 24 Florence, Ala. 























S 
Here’s a Bargain!—Blood tested chicks: big, strong, 
livable, electric hatched. Per 100: Barred and White 
Rocks, Reds, White Wy: nee $9; Orpingtons, Silver 
1s. Hatties- laced Wyandottes, $10 hite, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas, heavy mixed ome $8. Order from ad. 
cht. Don't id alive, prepaid. Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery. 
a 1d, Wellseite, Mo. 

é aT Varieties of Baby Chicks.—With consistent nioae 
ra st d rigid culling we guarantee to give you the 
- Ten Tes as sour dollar will buy. Many report our heavy 
Y. oa breeds laying under five months old. light breeds un- 
———_—_—. der four, one pound broilers at four weeks old and 60% 
ies of baby egg production in zero weather. d for catalogue; 
tz’s Hateh- it is beautifully illustrated and gives all details. Atz’s 

Blue Mound Hatcheries. Milltown. Ind. 
lood tested 
a 50 EGG-LAYING 
RY CONTEST AWARDS 
ns. Wh, 
ea. ; until FOR SHINN PULLETS 
ar wa! 
“a — Prove laying ability back of Shinn Chicks. 
ALA. rs. Ben Smith, Okla., writes: “In 9 
Book months I have sold 1,432 doz. eggs from 100 
other hist Shinn pullets.’”” This is 171 eggs per hen in 
Farm, Gor- 9 months, or 100 eggs per hen more than 
average hen lays in a year. 30,000 buyers 
eview state prefer Shinn Chicks because they pay high- 


| Leghorns. 
. Gardner 


s, Leghorns 
tches week- 
Farm and 
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g flocks 
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n Mammoth Bronze tom and hens, $6 and up. 


er profits. Leading varieties low as $6 per 
100. Brooder house plans and catalog free. 


WAYNE N. SHINN, Box 108, La Plata, Mo. 


Geyer’s Quality Chicks at Depression Prices.—Fine, 
chicks | that will ‘‘lay and _pay.’’ _Anconas. White 
arred or hite Rocks. . White or 

Silver Taced. Wyandottes. Buff Orpingtons, heavy as- 
: $ Place orders for 

, f Terms: de- 

it for each 100 chicks, balance c.o.d. if desired. 
ive delivery guaranteed. Geyer’s Hatchery, 1702 Fos- 

tor Avenue. Memphis, Tenn. 








New Chick Book Free.—A perfect gold-mine of use- 
ful information A splendid book that tells how to 
taise strong, healthy chicks. Thoroughly discusses 

rooding, feeding ingredients. vitamins. min- 

saga drinking water. etc. Also gives full details how 

to guard against disease and insure profits. A complete 

book no poultryman can afford to be without. Advise 

many chicks you intend to raise and we will send 

~ book fr free. _Adirens Box 1422, Dept. 8S. Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvani 





Black Spanish 
Black Spanish. Alious Gray. Elkmont. 
Jersey White Giants 


Purebred Jersey White Giant chicks: 500. $80: 100, 
8; 50, #0; 25, $5.50. J. W. Corlett. Lewisburg, 


Ala. 








Leghorns 


early hatched Single Comb White 
Leghorn ' breeding cockerels (Wyckoff strain) that will 
or your flock in size. type and laying qualities, 
be ees you can afford. Write your wants. Breeder 
a city Leghorns twenty years. Carl Gilliland. Siler 
oN. C. 


Choice, select, 





Plymouth Rocks 


Park’s strain, pen pedigreed cockerels; depression 
' ot pedigr: erels; | dep 


Evans Kelly, Scottsboro. 





Turkeys 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys of best breeding. Hillcrest 
ms, Eidson, Ten: 








A. P. 
an, Addor, N 


Superior Copperbacks.—Won grand champion at 1930 
State Fair. 


When quality is a consideration 

Loewe demands require larger and better Bronze 
write your needs. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Emerson, Bowie. Texas. 


















Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 
dark cherry Durogs: big, thick, smooth: real 
hogs, boars, bred gilts, pigs. Photos, 


Priced low. Ryan, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 








Looking at the Markets 








By C. A. COBB 
Aver. Pre-war 
Price Price Price U.S., Dec. aver. 
Commodity and Market Unit Dec. 21 Dec. 15 Dec.8 15, 1930 1910-14 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. Louis ........ Bu. $0.575 $0.57 $0.60 $0.613 $0.881 
Cont, ING: 'S.. White) CHICA8O i ios. cesccescececes Bu. 37 365 39 .6499 648 
(JRCR, ING: me Wilikes. Bite MAOUIS: 650.0 oe vtscs cess Bu. -26 ey} yf .323 384 
OGG, AVETERS; Bt: LOWS: iciiccccccaccesents Cwt. 4.30 4.25 4.40 7.44 Fie 
UM CRs Getc. AIRR ® ein as es cde nd baeeecakaXaus Cwt. 8.00 9.00 _— 6.37 5.09 
BANS VOW ow Ones cams vueneies ic.bhe mes ne ee Cwt. 6.00 5.00 6.65 6.18 Sao 
Fowls, colored, live, New York .............. Lb. 19 -20 25 <153 114 
Turkeys, live, toms and hens, New York .... Lb. .28 25 .30 ; 
ED, RESER, FIO. WOE isiccuncpecescssvances va -26 -26 268 237 
Butter, extras, New York -305 305 -305 348 261 
Wool, unwashed W. Texas, St. Louis i 125 2125 125 .184 .169 
Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati ...... Lb. 15 A 15 -184 -169 
Feathers, Goose, Chicago ...:.ccccesesccceces Lb. 255 cou PL fs! awit saa 
Cotton, middling %, New Orleans ............ Lb. .0614 -061 .0597 .087 121 
SWeet Pormtoes; GMCRAG .icsccsccdcssecscecces Bu. .80 80 875 -941 .797 
CURRENT FERTILIZER PRICES 
Sulphate of ammonia, domestic, per ton ex vessel, Atlantic ports ........ bécatentea von $22.00 
Nitrate Gf 60da, Het 100 DOUNU IDA GS 66 65.soses cass esuccctccces ess Geese ead aesened woe 1.77-1.80 
Superphosphate, Baltimore, bulk, flat, 16 per cent, per ton ...cccccccccccccccccccece 8.50 
Potash, per ton Atlantic and Gulf ports :— 
MUTINte Gr DOLABH, POSIE OU DEF Catt, DEBE o.5iui5ic 0. 55 cio cidtec eve es nsedessewvscesionss 37.15 
Salpuate Or POtnads VANE SO Der CONG, TARE o6occcssscsdesecctsswscosccasecessseseee 48.25 
Kainit, high grade, 20 per cent, Bale e each cic to water te ahuus. 12.65 


REPORTS OF STAPLE PREMIUMS OVER % INCH, DECEMBER 18 


Two-column Groups Below: 








1, Galveston; 2, Houston; 


3, Dallas; 4, New Orleans; 5, Lit- 














tle Rock; 6, Memphis; 7, average 6 markets. 
— — —3j— 4 5- 6 7 
White Length: 15-16 1 15-16 1 15-16 1 15-16 1 15-16 1 15-16 1 15-16 1 
NOs; Au ares eaicc 20 50 30 «(60 20 50 2 «50 20 50 20 40 22 ~«50 
ee Se ae 20 50 30. «60 20 50 20 SO 20 «6450 20 40 Z SO 
No Gre NEG, Sisic.ny 20 «50 30 «60 20 50 20 5O 20 50 20 40 Ze SO 
ee SS Seer 20 50 30 «& 20 «#50 2 3 20 50 20 40 Ze SO 
No. 5 M. Basis 20 «50 30 «660 20 5O 20 50 20 50 20 40 Zz 50 
No. 6 St. L. M. 20 40 30 «50 20 50 is: 6 20 35 20 40 21 41 
me. 7 ti Be ss 20 40 30 «50 20 5O o oe 20 «(35 10 40 18 38 
Essex Furs 


Registered Essex, W. J. Bargeron, Sardis. Ga. 


Hamgelices 


Hampshire hogs, from _four states’ finest blood lines. 
Newcomb Barco, Ocala, Fla. 











Selling Hampshire boars; priced reasonable. Clear- 
view Stock Farm, Canton, Il. 
Poland-Chinas 
Spotted Poland China pigs. Fox Brothers, Sevier- 
ville, Tenn. 
=~ type Poland China pigs, bred gilts service boars. 
. F. Nance. Rt. 4, Paris, Ten 





Bargains. Gilts, 


go cera big type Poland PS 
Texas. 











bours, pigs. Prairie Stock Farms, Wharton, 
Aberdeen-Angus 
For Sale.—25 Angus cows and heifers, 10 Angus 


bulls. Reasonable prices. Hugh Sanford, Mocksville, 


North Carolina. 





Guernseys 


Wanted.—To buy Guernsey heifer calves or_ cows at 
bargain prices. Hugh Sanford, Mocksville. N. C. 





Jerseys 
For Sale.—Heifer calf, dropped August 22. from 
5 gallon registered Jersey dam. Dr, Dwight L. Evans, 


Anniston, Ala. 





Registered Jersey bull calf; winner first prize under 





one year and out of prize winners both sides. Martin- 
dale Farms, Gordo, Ala. o 
Goats 
Free literature. Address 


American Milk Goat Rec- 


ord Association, Vincennes. Indiana 


Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey bulls: 
on both reduced 50 





Prices 
Miss, 


Production bred White Leghorns. Jersey cattle. 
O. I. C. swine. MAarris’ Pedigree Farm, Pelham. Ga, 


giemgine hogs. ages, 
Gayoso Farms. Horn Lake. 





Dogs 





i 

| NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
| the buyer is required to return dogs within the 
1: specified time according to advertiser’s contract. 


———— 





Tereneed Folens, Setters and Bulls. J. H. Wells, 


Walhalla 


Pair real opossum, squirrel, rabbit hounds; 
1. W. Thurmond, Greshamville. Ga. 





cheap. 








Shepherds, Collies, Rat Terriers, Gpertal prices this 
month. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kans. 
Coon, "Possum, Skunk, Rabbit and Foxhounds cheap, 


on trial. Herrick Hound Kennels. Herrick. 


World’s largest hound kennels offers = waa 
ogs. Sold cheap; trial allowed. Literature free. 
Dixie Kennels, Inc., B25, Herrick, Tlinois. 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding. care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp.. 1026 
W. Broad St.. Richmond, Va. 


Miscellaneous 


Cigars 


Five Cent Cigars.—Pay postman $1.50, get fifty high 
grade Cigars for three cents each. Havana-American 
Tobacco Company. Box 2552, Jacksonville, Fla. 

















Collections 


Accounts, Notes, Mortgages collected everywhere. No 
cheraey aabens collected, May’s Collection Agency, Som- 
erset y 





Farm Machinery 


Sawmills, Wood Saws, Threshers. Turner Mfg. Co., 
Statesville, N. C. 


Dixie Hullers for velvet beans, peas, crotalaria. Sta- 
ble manure drills; puts in furrow. Sanders Mfg. Co., 
30x 2081, Atlanta. Ga. 








For Sale.—1 Letz Feed Mill. with bagger attachment, 
model 244. Made by John Deere Plow Co. n first 
class, usable condition. Cost $350: will sell for. $150. 
6 single unit Hinman Electric Milkers, used only about 
two months; in first class condition. Cost about $100 
each, and will sell for half price. Phone, write or see 
J. H, Bottum, Manager, Spring Lake Farms, R. F. D. 
No. 5, Birmingham. 





Farm Machinery Repairs 


Repairs for all makes of farm machinery. Write for 
plow repair lists. R. C. Cropper Company, Macon, Ga. 


Let us tan and make up your Furs. 


We also remodel, 











repair, clean and dye old furs. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 
Kodak Finishing 
Rolls develeved free. aga # ge to 6c. Wilson Studio, 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham, 
Free Developing.—Prints, 3c to 5c. White Co., 
Drawer 1112. Birmingham. Ala. 





5e; 


Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
prints Moser & t 
Hills, Cincinnati, 


eac’ Son, Dept. 7, Walnu 


Ohio. 





Free Kodak Enlargements, size 8x10 inches. double 
weight portrait paper. One enlargement free with every 
dollar’s worth of Kodak Finishing and Kodak Supplies 
at Lollar’s. Buy your films from us and get coupons 
with each purchase. Velox quality prints. Border 
prints if you want them. Roll films developed, any size, 
10c per roll. Prints 4c, 5c and 6c each. Six hours 
service. We pay return postage. Lollar’s, Box 2622, 


Birmingham, Ala. 





Up to $10 each 


Old Money Wanted 


for certain Indian Head Pennies. 














‘ 21 
One Gallus Departmint 


fer Men 
BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 
yates you-all have made out at it 


better’n { have, but I don’t mind 
sayin’ that this here year 1931 has been 
a pritty tuff one in my settlemint, an’ ef 
1932 ain't goin’ t’ be a big improvemint 
over what we been havin’, I’m in favor 
of jest skippin’ it, an’ startin’ in on 1933 
rite away. 

Congress has done taken in, an’ th’ 
chances is that there won't be nuthin’ 
mutch done a-tall, excep’ talk, an’ we all- 
ways has had a plenty of that. 

Did you ever take notis that all these 
picktures you see of congressmen an’ sen- 
nators, they allways got on good clothes, 
an’ look like they was fixin’ t’ go to a 
party? I mite be rong about it, but I 
b’leeve ef we'd ellect sum fellers t’ go 
up yonder t’ Washin’ton that had patches 
on there best pair of britches, an’ a cup- 
ple of notes due at th’ bank, an’ maybe 
sumbuddy about t’ foreclose a morgidge 
on there farm, things mite move along 
a little bit faster. 

You take a feller that’s all dressed up 


an’ has J est eat a big dinner, he kin git 
up an’ pee a powerful good speech 
about how hard times is, an’ what bad 


shape things are in back home, an’ he 
feels like when he’s done that, an’ got his 
speech in th’ Congreshional Record, he’s 
about toted his part of th’ load. But you 
put a feller in there that has t’ stand 
sorter sideways t’ keep his shirt-tail fr’m 
showin’ out’n th’ seat of his pants, an’ 
ain’t had nuthin’ but grits an’ cold biskit 
fer dinner, he ain't goin’ t’ be satisfied 
jest *t make a speech about it, he’s goin’ 
t’? want sump’n done right now, an’ my 
noshun is ef we could git a few of them 
lean, hongry fellers scattered about, we 
wouldn't have t’ read so blamed manny 
speeches, an’ we mite git a little more 
done. 

But you take it up one side an’ down 
th’ other, it’s a mighty mixed up mess, 
and I don’t reckon that anny of them 
fellers kin straighten it out in less’n 15 
minnits, ef that soon. But annyhow, I'll 
stick to it that th’ best thing us one- 























Send dime for list of these wanted. Numismatise, 
Springfield. Mo. gallus fellers kin do is t’ live close at 
home, plant a big gardin, an’ put our 
Patents t : Miccul ; : 
rust in rovidence an’ home-raised 
Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unnatented. rashuns 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co.. 545 Enright. St. Louis, nied 
Missouri. 
Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, Hel t 
Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- P Wanted 
ton, D. C. Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’? write eaete Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. Tenness: 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney. 774 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Bldg. (directly 
opposite U. S. Patent Office). Washington. D. C. Agents—Salesmen 
uilt Pieces Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Q Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. 
For Rage Pe ath y aoe Mannts Re ag 35e: Make, sell your own goods. Formula catalog free. 
age a t a 
B80. Atlanta, Ga. sensed phutacturtng Co: ae Clover Laboratories. 178N. Parkridge. Il) 
2 ~ We start you_ without a dollar. Soaps. Extracts, Per- 
Quilt Pieces.—2 pounds (15 yards) only 69c. Fast “ 
colors, large pieces: prints and Ln egg Sent c.o.d. } ng ne pe ee ~ cee unnecessary," Carian 


Reliable Sales Co.. 


Desk 7, Princeton. 





Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Ozment help you omy at once for a steady 


government job: salary range. 


05-$250 monthly. Write 
so. 





California Perfumed Beads, selling like hot cakes. 
Agents coining money. Catalog free. Mission Factory, 
23 co, Los Angeles, Calif. 
“hea Our Free Sample Case.—T 
ings and Specialties. 








et Articles, Flavor- 
Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 





Ozment Inst. 225. St. Louis Co., Dept. 83. St. Louis. Mo. 
A Make big money selling Hair Straightener to ‘colored 
Silk and Sakeas Remnants pecole. by for free sample and terms to agents. 
arcellene 7 ow 
‘ Send 25 cents. for large introductory silk assortment Virginia. emical Company, 1902W Broad, Richmond, 
or beautiful quiltcraft. etc neluding 24 quilt rs arremyrene cmmanepecadie 
signs, catalog listing velvet. also other remnants 15 Cigarette tobacco factory wants salesmen, Full time 
pound up. Satisfaction guaranteed. Established. 1897" oF oe ,line. Experience unnecessary if willing to 
Agents wanted Union S. Works. 422 Grove Street. work, e give complete instructions. Roll-O Cigarette 
Soonville, N. Y. Tobacco ‘Company, Box B600, Danville. Va. 





Guaranteed chewing a smoking: 


Tobacco 


five pounds, $1. 


Doran Farms, Murray. 





Smoking: 
$1 


50. 


Ernest 


10 pounds $1. Chewing. $1.40: 40 plugs, 
Choate. Wingo. Ky. 





Tobacco, Postpaid 
10 pounds $2; smoking. $1.25. 


d.—Good red, aged in bulk: chewing, 
Norman Jolley. Dres- 








den, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Selected_red leaf chewing: 10 
pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Brnest Jolley. Dresden, 
Tennessee. 

Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed. 5 pounds 


$1.15; 10, $1.90. 


Chewing: 
Smoking: 10. $1.40. Pay postman, 


United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Tobacco. Postpaid.—Good mild red_ leaf: 


chewing, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. A. 


de pounds 
$2.25;:, extra fine smoking: 10. $1. Look. 
. Garner, a Tenn, 





Tobacco eS a very best aged, mel- 


low, juicy leaf chewi 
smoking, 


Best 
Sharon, 


5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. 
Mark Hamlin, Agent, 


ng, 
20¢ pound. 
Tenn. 





Tobacco, Postpaid. =~ Gearentacd. Aged mellow chew- 


ing: 


5 pounds $1.25 


pounds $2.25. Smoking: 


pounds 95 cents; 10 ame "31. 70. W. B. Adams Pool, 


Sharon, 


Tenn. 





Selected red tent chewing: 10 pounds $1.70; 10 pounds 





smoking, $1.25. Flavoring free with 10 pounds. Satis- 
faction. guaranteed. Depression prices. Collier To- 
bacco Pool. Martin. Tenn. 

Wool 


Unwashed Weel. 
Satolah 


Reed. 


So pound: cash with order. Roy 





Let Classified Ads Do Your Selling.—These little 


ads will 


their services. 


the next 


work day and night and charge very little for 
x il your advertisement to start with 
ssue. 


A man with car wanted to deliver famous “Zanol_Prod- 


ucts to steady customers on established route. Routes 
pay $27.50 weekly up. ‘ay begins at once. Write 
Albert Mills, Route Manager. 1590 Monmouth. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





Man or Woman Wanted.—With ambition and indus- 
try. to introduce and supply Rawleich’s Household 
Products to steady users. Several fine openings near 
you. We train and help xO. Rawleigh dealers can 
make up to $100 a week or more. No experience re- 
maientfied 


quired. Pleasant. profitable, work. Write 
ea = wleigh Co., Dept. A-53-PGF. Free- 
port. i 





Sell Hasty-Cake Maker. the greatest staple food dis- 
covery in 20 years. Enough in 25¢ package for deli- 
cious three-layer cake. Two flavars. Devil’s Food. Ori- 
ental Spice. A fast, sure repeater. Average home uses 
two cakes per week. Half million packages sold in last 
month. You can earn up to $10 per day. No experi- 
ence needed. We furnish capital. free canvassing 
license, guarantee 100% satisfaction to everybody con- 
cerned. 3,000 territories already assigned. Write today 
for_your town. Hasty-Cake, G2311 Archer. Chicago. 


Local county manager to service extincuishers now in 
use and demonstrate new patented device for schools. 
homes, stores, shops. garages. churches. warehouses, 
trucks, autos and busses. Our men are earning from 
$35 to $50 weekly on marine work alone in addition to 
profits on sale of new uipment. Lifetime job for 
men who are reliable He "ambitious to nue up steady 
business. _ Successful men earn from 500 to $10.0 

Large manufacturer with ‘‘A- te rating. The 
Fyter Co., . Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio, 


PUREBRED BABY CHIX| 


4280 BREEDS Srurtsn duets: eters 
+ ited hardy old Seal stock 
Fowls. cass. ed chicks. yng octane. 


years lence an 
Catalog a and Breeders’ Gulde REE. 


W.A. Weber Co. Box 35. Mankato, Minn. 
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The Georgia-Alabama 


Viewpoint 





Need Equality as Well as Liberty 


PEAKING to the Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 
the other day, Governor Gardner said: “I will 
never foster any law which will take a North Caro- 

lina farmer and make him a criminal for growing any- 
thing on his land which he wants to grow.” 

Of course, it is our opinion that an acreage reduc- 
tion law, instead of making its violation a criminal 
offense, might better levy a tax on all acreage in excess 
of the legal limit. But let’s let that pass and consider 
Governor Gardner’s statement just as it stands. Looked 
at by traditional standards, it is a fine sentiment—very 
fine. “Every man’s right to grow what he pleases and 
as much as he pleases!’ And yet we suspect that 
whether or not Governor Gardner himself changes his 
view, there will not be many more governors before one 
of them will say in effect something like this :— 

“For my part I am willing to foster a law which 
will punish any farmer if he deliberately refuses to co- 
Operate with other farmers in a plan which the mature 
and final judgment of the state says is necessary for the 
financial salvation of agriculture. When other farmers 
are willing to do teamwork and make personal sacrifices 
to help the whole farming class, I am willing to have 
the state provide reasonable punishment for the man 
who not only refuses to tote his end of the log, but in- 
stead decides to take advantage of the efforts of other 
farmers in order to hog an undue profit for himself. It 
may be better to have a law situation regulating pro- 
duction which will designate such men as criminals than 
to have a no-law situation of unregulated production 
which has made millions of innocent farmers paupers.” 


E ARE not saying that the time is here for gen- 

eral legislation regulating acreage. But we are 
saying that unless the voluntary agencies show more 
power to handle conditions than they have heretofore 
shown, we shall not be surprised if the people come to 
approve a far greater degree of public control of pro- 
duction than was formerly thought possible. 

Any governor fifty years ago would have said: “TI 
am opposed to any law which will prevent any land- 
owner from erecting on his own land any kind of legal 
building he sees fit to erect.” But what now say public 
opinion and the law? A few weeks ago a man who 
owns a city lot within 300 yards of Governor Gardner’s 
office wished to erect a filling station on it. But the 
law said—and rightly said: “No, you are in a section 
of the city reserved for residences only. Although it is 
your own land, you can’t do as you please with it when 
doing as you please may mean disturbance for residence- 
occupants alongside you and of church services across 
the street.” 


HETHER we like it or not, if “the right of the 

little man to live” is to be safeguarded, public 
control for the general good must restrict more and 
more the so-called “liberty” of the individual. 

“We must preserve the liberty of the citizen,” said 
an eminent Southerner to us the other day. “So we 
must,” we answered, “but it is well to remember that 
the ancient phrase linked together ‘liberty and equality.’ 
May it not be just as important to preserve equality 
as liberty? Let us face these facts: Four great tobacco 
companies, for example, can get together and add 15 
cents a pound to the price of their manufactured to- 
bacco. On the other hand, our vast atmy of tobacco 


growers, while exercising their boasted ‘liberty,’ can 
do nothing but humbly accept a price about 50 per cent 
less for the raw material than they should receive. May 
not these growers finally decide that ‘equality’—equality 
in economic power with manufacturers—might be worth 
as much to them as some of their seemingly impotent 
‘liberty’ ?” 

Take the matter of codperative marketing. We shall 
not be surprised to see the time come when the United 
States or individual states will adopt, as other nations 
have adopted, plans whereby if three-fifths or three- 
fourths of the growers vote to have any product codp- 
eratively marketed, the other two-fifths or one-fourth 
must join with the majority—the government of course 
not only seeing to it that such organizations are farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlled but subjected to such pub- 
licity and supervision as will insure economy and effi- 
ciency. 

Great aggregations of capital are freely sacrificing 
much of their “liberty” of action in order to achieve 
unity of action. When the big tobacco companies, for 
example, agreed on the 15 cents a pound increase in 
cigarette price, it might temporarily have paid some one 
company better to stay out and undersell the others. 
But our gigantic organizations of capital are in such 
large units that they can act together—and they do and 
they prosper. Whether the boasted “liberty’’ of each 
individual farmer to act as he pleases is worth all that 
this so-called “liberty” costs in unregulated production 
and ruinously depressed prices—that is a problem we 
are willing to let the majority of producers decide for 
themselves, and in most of the large cotton growing 
states we believe that nine out of ten cotton growers 
want laws restricting the acreage planted to cotton in 
1932, which Governor Gardner says he will never foster. 
Governor Gardner’s statement makes a strong appeal 
to popular prejudices, but isn’t it unsound modern farm 
economics under present conditions ? 


Home Ownership Gains Impetus 


T WAS a great meeting—the President’s Conference 

on Home Building and Home Ownership in Wash- 

ington the first week in December. In. opening it 
President Hoover pointed out that the financial structure 
serving home builders has not developed in step with 
other credit organizations—that it is easier to purchase 
an automobile, a radio, or a fur coat on an installment 
plan than it is to buy a home by gradual payments. 
And then 3,500 men and women consulted together to 
see (1) what are the problems in regard to home owner- 
ship and (2) how to solve these problems. 

The report indicated that, as a whole, farm homes 
are more generally neglected than are the homes in the 
cities and large towns. This scarcely seems possible 
when one knows the conditions in the tenement sections 
of the larger cities. The low standards of farm housing 
seem to be due principally to two factors—low incomes, 
and neglect. The committee on rural housing defded 
that two pressing needs must be met; one is for more 
exact knowledge of the possibilities for the use of land, 
and effective efforts to prevent people from attempting 
to use land that cannot support families wth decent 
standards of living. Such lands must be turned back 
to the forest and to grazing. The second general need 
is education in home construction, in home financing, 
in home improvement, and in the entire organization of 
the home processes. 

Right into this nation-wide program for better homes 
fits the Home Beautification Contest conducted by our 
Home Department. We know how great is the need 
for help and how ready is the response of our people 
to leadership. 

It is our earnest hope that out of the work of this 
great conference will grow some organization or agency 


RIGHT ON THE JOB! 
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which will stimulate research, promote education, dis- 
seminate information, act as a clearing house, and make 
possible the maximum use of existing agencies in order 
that we may some day reach our goal—every citizen of 
the United States in a home of his own in a neighbor- 
hood where there is beauty, comfort, convenience, and 
social opportunity. 
The work of the conference must be followed up. 


Better Know Your Dealer 


N TIMES like these it is more important than ever 
to know that you are dealing with reliable people. 
This is all the more important in the case of farmers 

because of the distance between them and those through 
whom they sell their products. During the past year 
many warnings have come out of Washington detail- 
ing the losses that farmers here and there have sus- 
tained through unscrupulous dealers, particularly in 
the distant markets. 

Every year in the fall we are again warned 
that certain persons posing as reputable poultry deal- 
ers send out fictitious quotations to farmers soliciting 
shipments of poultry, turkeys in particular. Their 
“offers” are so much “better” than local prices that 
a certain number of farmers cannot forego the oppor- 
tunity to “put something over” on their neighbors and 
thus demonstrate their uncanny ability to outsell any- 
body else. To ship to such dealers is assuming the 
greatest possible risk, and not infrequently it turns out 
that when a farmer tries to collect the individual to 
whom he shipped has moved on without leaving any 
very definite information as to his future whereabouts, 
It is a little hard to work all the year to get together 
a carload of anything and then have some slicker make 
away with it in a few hours. But that has been done 
and will be repeated as long as shippers fail to look up 
and establish the reliability of merchants with whom 
they are dealing before shipments leave home. 

In each state you have an extension department of 
marketing at your state college of agriculture, with 
a man of training and ability in charge. Get a list of 
dealers from yours before you ship anything, whether 
coops or carloads. Even if you know the company that 
you have been dealing with it is well enough to get the 
names of others that are reliable. They may have 
something to offer that your previous connection could 
not afford. 


A Momentous Congress 
r A BANQUET hall of ancient Babylon appeared 


strange fingers as of a man’s hand and wrote in 

letters of doom against the walls— 

“Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin !” 

And just as in ancient Babylon, whose power and 
glory the whole earth acknowledged, there went forth 
because of wicked or incompetent statesmanship the 
decree of Jehovah, “Thou art weighed in the balance 
and found wanting,” so as the Seventy-second Con- 
gress begins work in Washington, one feels that there 
is at stake something more than the ordinary issues of 
tariffs and appropriations and party issues and potential 
candidacies. The very continuance of our present form 
of government and of the competitive system of indus- 
try may be involved. Qur Senators and Representatives 
may fall so far below the golden opportunities that 
await them that against our present industrial order the 
modern verdict of destiny may be written :— 

“Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin!” 

Many farmers and farm women are letting their 
Senators and Representatives know that we must have 
a more stable and honest system of money and that 
commodity values must be increased to this end. If you 
cannot write a long letter you can at least clip out our 
“World’s News” page and mail with your endorsement. 


Let’s Use the Score Card 


T IS time now to begin active preparations for an- 

other year’s farming. And this means that it is also 

a good time to consider carefully just what should be 
our aims and objectives in our farm work. Are we 
farming merely from “force of habit,” or do we have 
definitely in mind some goals we wish to reach, and 
are we each year making some progress toward these 
ideals? And what, too, of our duty to our family and 
our community? 

The “Farm and Home Score Card” as given in ouf 
last issue should help us make some worth while res0- 
lutions for 1932. Swiftly indeed do the years pass, aM 
brief indeed is the time in which to leave to our chil- 
dren and to our community some record that we did not 
merely exist, as an animal might, but that we lived with | 
some purpose, and that that purpose had within it some — 
element of nobility. For there is no man so humble 
that his life does not count somehow in making 
neighborhood and hence the world a little better of 
little worse for his having lived, and humanity a little 
nobler or a little more debased for his contributid 
toward it. ws 
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Checker Board 
Cake Pan Set 


(WITH CHECKER BOARD 
CAKE RECIPE) 



























Use this wonderful Checker Board Cake 
Pan Set to make your cakes and your 
friends and neighbors will wonder how 
you have been able to make such dainty, . 
tempting cakes in such attractive col- 
ors and forms. It’s really very simple 
—and with each set we'll send you a 
diagram showing you just how to do 
it. The set consists of three 9-inch 
pans and a circular mold which will 
permit your making cakes in any color 
combination. 


APPETIZING CAKES IN 
ATTRACTIVE COLORS 


The illustration shows but one of the 
many combinations you can use in 
making your cakes with this very novel 
and unusual Checker Board Cake Pan 
Set. For special occasions, such as 
Hallowe’en, Saint Patrick’s Day, Christ- 
mas and patriotic days, the Checker 
Board Cake Pan Set offers an ideal 
way of making cake in color combina- 


tions to fit the occasion. 
OUR OFF Given, free and postage 
paid, upon receipt of 


$1.00 for one 3-year subscription to this 
paper. 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





P k ‘ 
ADVICE 
He—‘‘No woman ever takes another woman’s 
advice about frocks.” 


She—‘‘Naturally. You don’t ask the enemy 
how to win the war.” 








WHEN NEIGHBORLINESS PAYS 


| “How is it you are so familiar with the 
Smiths’ private affairs?” 
“We looked after their 


summer holidays.” 


parrot during the 


BE BRIEF, PLEASE 
Judge—“‘Have you anything to say, prison- 
er, before I pass sentence?” 
Prisoner—‘“‘It takes very little to please me, 
Your Honor.” 
TRY TRAVEL 
Sorority Frosh—‘‘He is all the world to me. 
What would you advise me to do?” 
Been There—‘‘See a little more of the world, 
my dear.’’—College Humor. 


POISON TO HIM 
Old Lady (to tramp)—‘‘Why don’t you work? 
Hard work never killed anyone.” 
Tramp—“You’re wrong, lady. I lost both 
of my wives that way.’—Bennington Banner. 


DIDN’T GET AHEAD 
Old Lady (visiting prison)—‘‘And 
you here?” 
Prisoner—“‘Just for trying to get ahead.” 
Old Lady—‘‘Why, how unjust!” 
Prisoner—“‘Yes, I was merely trying to get a 
head of cauliflower at the market.” 


why are 


THE SAME GAME 

First Maid—‘‘My mistress is so curious.” 

Second—‘‘All mistresses are. How curious is 
yours?” 

First—“‘Well, yesterday I was_ looking 
through the keyhole into her room, and she 
was looking through the keyhole at me.”’— 
Answers. 

SAFER 
The small lad of the family had behaved so 
badly that punishment of some sort was 
necessary. 
“Jimmy,’? commanded his 
switch and bring it to me.” 
Shortly aiterward the bright young man re- 
turned, 
“T couldn't find a switch, ma,’’ he reported, 
“but here’s a big rock you can throw at me.” 


mother, ‘“‘find a 


SYMPATHY 


A midwest mother was telling her little 


























"§ Classified 
BY Ads 
‘Produce Quick Results 


Our 1,000,000 subscribers know that only reli- 
able advertisers are allowed space in our col- 
umns. See classified page for rates. Mail 
your order TODAY. 





When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, Two Weeks 


in Advance of Change. 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist subscriber moving 
from one place to another will notify us | 
at least two weeks in advance about the 
desired change of address, giving both old 
and new postoffice addresses and date you 
want the paper started at new address, 


Our mailing lists have to be made up f 
Some time in advance of the publication |} } 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 


may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 


“My paper has been going to R. F. D. 
3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 


“JOHN W. SMITH.” 


We are anxious to please our readers by 
Prompt service at all times. This policy 
Will help us give you that sort of service. 
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girl about the sufferings of the early martyrs 
and to illustrate the story showed her some 
pictures of the scenes in the Roman arena 
where the Christian women and children were 
being fed to the lions. Pretty soon the little 
girl burst into tears. The mother was sure 


she had made a lasting impression on the 
child until between sobs she said: “Look, 
Mamma. There is a poor little lion without 


any Christian.” 


<Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. PB: ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1932, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 











ates "> 
[ Fores IN DE CouNTRY 
AIN'’ GoT NO MONEY 
BuT DEYS GoT ALL. 
DEY KIN EAT —- 
UH! GwinE BE HEAP, 
Oo’ NEK-ED FAT 


Folks Rovn' HEAH 
NEX’ SPRING/I! 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Ef’n folks worried dey-se’f over de debt 
0’ gratitudes dey owes, de worl’ would 


> 
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GET CROPS TO MARKET... 


WEEKS 
EARLIER 


For Higher Prices! 






These ““Miniature Hothouses’’ Protect Plants From 
Frost and Storms 


Investigate today! 

Ask your local dealer about Hotkaps to- 
day. Mail the coupon below for free pam- 
phlet, ‘‘Earlier to Market.’’ Mail it now, 
before it slips your mind! 


¢ 5’ RMACO HOTKAPS protect 
plants from frost, wind, rain and in- 
sects by completely covering them—the only 
way to rea/ly protect them. They also main- 
tain a perfect mulch around each plant. 

With Hotkap protection crops are 10 to 
25% larger and mature 2 to 3 weeks earlier 
—in time for early-market prices and extra 
profits. 

Hotkaps are patented wax paper cones— 
‘‘a hothouse for every plant’ ’"— placed over 





seeds or plants at time of planting. They ‘ , 
Hothaps will help get this large field of melons in South- 
ern California into the early market for higher prices 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


are inexpensive—easy to use. One man can 
“set?” over 2,500 per day. 

Prices: $11.00 per 1,000. Package of 250, 
with Setter and Tamper, $4.00. Garden 
Package’ of 100 complete—$2.50. Express 
or freight, collect. 


GERMAIN'S, Hotkap Mig. Division, 

Dept. C-8, 741 Terminal St., 

Los Angeles, California 
Please send me without obligation 
your instructive pamphlet ‘Earlier 
to Market.’’ 


<a 


| 
Germaco 
| 
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Hotkaps 


Address — | 
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Given—Burns Bread Knife 





This knife is ideal for cutting hot cakes and bread. The serrated edge cuts with 
each motion of the hand, leaves no crumbs. Made of high grade, stainless steel. 
Handle is firmly fastened with three rivets as illustrated. Length, 12 inches. 


OUR OFFER This useful Bread Knife will be given you, free and postage 


paid, upon receipt of $1.00 for one 3-year subscription, 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 






































jes’ nach'ly be settin purty!! 


“An Avenue 


of Wealth” 


In starting 1932 and planning for that 
“$500 More a Year” income, you must 
not overlook the part that poultry 
will take in this program. 


Poultry raisers will see an increased 
demand for their products this year. 
Prices will be better. You should make 
your foundation plans right now. It 
you wish to start anew, then get the 
best that can be bought. 


Our advertisers offer Baby Chicks, 
Hatching Eggs, and Mature Birds from 
high record stock. Write for their cat- 
alogs and get lined up for your share 
in the poultry profits for this year. 


stock 
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These are days when every dollar you can save is| 
better than a dollar earned—that’s why I say at the top | 
of this ad, ‘‘Don’t Pay More than My 1932 Prices’’ 
for Fencing, Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, 
Paint, Harness, Stoves, Baby Chicks, Poultry Supplies 


and hundreds of other Farm and Home Needs—when 
cm you can save a lot of money and get 
i goods that are Guaranteed in Quality 
: to be 100 per cent satis- 
factory to you. 


te 2 ea 2K 


at Factory Prices 


Send today for my new 1932 Catalog — shows over 200 styles of 
Farm and Poultry Fencing — every rod made of Copper Steel Wire and 
sold to you at my low Direct From Factory Prices. Not only do my 
low factory prices save you a lot of money on first cost, but my process of put- 
ting COPPER in the steel, makes it so much more rust-resisting that it lasts 2 to 5 
times longer than fencing made from non-copper steel. 


<- 
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Not only are my prices lower, but remember, they are FREIGHT PAID prices. You don’t hay 
any freight bill to pay when your goods arrive at your station. You don’t have to guess how mud 
extra your freight charges will be because the low prices quoted in my catalog is all you pay. This % 
another big saving for my customers. 

Over a Million Customers buy from Jim Brown and save money ever year. This year they will save 
more than ever because my prices are now the lowest in years. Just read these letters: 
j ‘ JEI 0 ¢ PAINT SAVED 50% ON POSTS 
“We have on our farm 1050 rods of Hog “Just received my Paint today. All ‘I saved about 50% on Steel Posts ordered 
and Sheep fence — also Poultry Fence O. K. and am well pleased. I saved from your company and they are much ~ 
better posts than others I bought and paid | 


and will say you have saved us a lot of $7.00 by buying from you. Will re- ; 
h a high price for last year. In the 


money. We are well pleased with every- member your company when I use suc e 
i future I will always buy from Jim Brown.” E 


thing.’’ — D. Quick & Son, Angus, anything more in your line.’?’— 
Minnesota. . Linwood Alzer, Charleston, W. Va. —C. H. Nystrom, Bohemie, N. Y. 


Get My Free Book — Write today, 
: : , ‘ Just fill out and mail coupon below or send letter OF 
My catalog is filled with money-saving bargains— Postcard for My New Big 162 Page Bargain Caté 
162 pages of them—at prices lowest in years. Low log. Your orders will be shipped within 24 how 
prices don’t mean a thing unless the QUALITY is from my three Big Factories at Cleveland, Ohio; 
right and you are thoroughly satisfied with what- Adrian, Mich., or from Memphis, Tenn.—also 9 
ever you buy. While I know I make the BEST other shipping points. You get your goods quickly 
QUALITY goods—you may not know it—so I back _o waiting—no delay—no disappointment. Yow 
up every purchase with my Personal Guarantee get your goods when you want them when yof 
which not only assures you of the QUALITY but order from Jim Brown. Write for catalog NOW 
perfect SATISFACTION on everything you buy. —Jim Brown. 3 


; THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 5531, | MEMPHIS, TENN, 


REEW 2h" ’ 
MOOFINe . wa Wee anh CE Y staf £38 3 « Ca: es 


silat et te a 


Saree . % WG) UE ECE a . = 
THERP Roe Rue Dd pra srat ie te , see The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 5531, Memphis, Tenn. 5 
< s : : eee - : Dear Jim: Send me your New 1932 Catalog showing 4 
Copper Steel Fencing and other products. 
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